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Imagination clears the air 


TO MAKE CARS LAST LONGER FOR YOU 
ial 


Demonstration of air filter dust test—practical imagination in research at Chrysler Corporation 


He’s pouring dust down an engine’s “throat”! 


Your car’s engine “swallows” about 
14 times as much air as gasoline! 
That air must be clean—to keep air- 
borne dust and dirt from damaging 
smooth-working parts. 


The apparatus in this picture was 
created by our engineers to learn the 
best way of keeping harmful road 
dust out of a car’s engine. The trans- 
parent object is an air filter—made 
of clear plastic so expert observers 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


can study exactly what goes on inside. 

Into the filter goes a hefty meal of 
dust, dirt and grit—the kind you’d 
meet if you drove the worst roads in 
America . . . only more so! Then the 
device draws air through the filter, 
just as a car’s engine does. It’s the 
filter’s job to catch and hold the dust. 

We tested many different filters— 
and developed one that traps dirt 
best. As a result, all our cars have 


CHRYSLER 
PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


this filter, which provides double pro- 
tection—an oil bath to catch heavy 
dust and an extra trap for lighter bits. 


The owners of Plymouth, Dodge, 
DeSoto and Chrysler cars often say 
that their engines keep running so 
smoothly and economically year after 
year. One big reason is this air filter— 
another example of how we put prac- 
tical imagination to work to build 
better, longer-lasting cars for you. 


CORPORATION 
DESOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories Cycleweld 
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“Why do they call "em Life Savers? 
Because there’s a hole in the middle. And 
why is there a hole in the middle? So 
they can call ’em Life Savers.” This sort 
of Alice in Wonderland logic from a cur- 
rent advertising jingle had a near prece 
dent not long ago when a Forses writer - 
button-holed an aloof business bigwig for 
an interview. The conversation ran some- 
thing like this: 

“I'd like to interview you for a story.” 

“Well, you write the story first; if I 
like it I'll give you the interview.” 

To paraphrase the jingle: Why did our 
reporter want an interview? So he could 
write a story. And why did he have to 
write the story first? So he could get an 
interview. 

If this seems a little involved, not to 
mention nonsensical, that’s the way we 
felt, too. But that’s exactly what happened 
to one of our writers. Incidentally, the big- 
wig—let us breathe it softly—is the Num- 
ber One man in his industry. 

It just goes to show you the sort of 
thing a writer often bumps into when he’s 
trying to nail down a story. In an article 
in this issue, for instance, one executive 
also proved to be unusually coy about 
granting an interview. Passed along to his 
public relations director, our editor was 
first put through a gentle third-degree: 
What sort of a story are you going to 
write? What are you going to ask Mr. —P 
What do you have to know that for? ete. 

Asked for certain facts about the com 
pany’s operations, the exec’s public rela- 
tions guardian threw up his hands, said: 
“We don’t give out that sort of informa- 
tion.” Said our editor, sweetly: “We ak 
ready have the information—we simply 
want to double-check on its accuracy: And 
we'd still like to talk to Mr. —.” 

Finally, of course, after a bit more hem- 
ming and hawing, the interview was ar 
ranged. But the preliminary haggling 
didn’t result in a very high public rela- 
tions score in our editor’s book. 

And so it goes. There was the exec 
who didn’t want to be tabbed as obstinate, 
for example. Of course, he was obstinate. 
He admitted it himself when interviewed; 
his publicity man admitted it (“He’s e 
stubborn so-and-so,”’ were his exact 
words), and Forses reporter saw evi 
dences of it himself. But—the man didn’t 
want to be called obstinate. 

Then there was the executive who 
balked about admitting that last year’s 
sales were off from ’47 marks. There were 
good reasons for the drop, he insisted. 
Yes, but did they drop? Well, he hedged, 
don’t forget that consumers were pinch- 
ing their wallets a little tighter in al 
fields. Quite true, but did sales drop? Well, 
they didn’t increase, but was it necessary 
to say they declined? 

And so on. All quite understandable. oo 
doubt, but a bit difficult cn editors. 
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International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





Every clock in the building or plant showing 

the same uniform time to the second; signals 
ringing in synchronism according to any schedule; 
time recorders and time stamps uniform with 
system time—this is the new IBM Electric 

Time System with Electronic Self-regulation. 


This is the great advance in time control 

which utilizes electronic principles. Clocks 

are merely connected to the nearest AC current, 
and are self-regulated continuously and 
automatically day after day, year after year, 
WITHOUT SPECIAL CLOCK WIRING. 


The same time on every clock, on every signal, 
on every recorder—a real contribution 

to efficient coordination in your office 
building, school, hospital, plant, or hotel. 


Call your local IBM office today or write to 
the address below for additional information. 


TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 
Proof Machines « Electric Punched Card Accounting Machines 
and Service Bureau Facilities * Electric Typewriters 
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by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 


republican slau ‘that Truman's ipgisiatave program is being rebuffed by Congress is at 
least premature. Nonetheless, GOP Congressional leaders do have reason to be mildly 
pleased by developments to date, and hopeful for future. Administration henchmen are 


keenly aware they face a tough fight before even a reasonable share of "Fair Deal* 
becomes law. 





A new Congress always seems to be getting off to a slow start. It takes weeks for 
committees to organize, for replacement of employees whose party was licked in Novenm- 
ber, for hearings on new legislation. This time there is added complication that most 


Democrats expected to lose the election, thus were not ready with legislative blue- 
prints. 





Another reason why 8lst Congress hasn't accomplished much yet: so much of Truman 
package is highly controversial, even within majority party. It is one thing for CIO to 
scream “*mandate*® and “demand” Taft-Hartley repeal inside of 2 months, but something 
else again for even labor's best friends to accomplish that objective in face of most 
determined opposition. 





Key committees with an overloaded schedule are another problem. Take House Ways 
and Means Committee, which led off with reciprocal trade extension, will spend at least 
the next 6 weeks tackling Social Security expansion, and later find time for such hot 
potatoes as compulsory health insurance and tax increases. Revenue measures must 
originate with Ways & Means, bottleneck or no bottleneck. 





House and Senate Labor Committees are another example, although in this case legis- 
lation can originate on either side. In addition to rewriting Taft-Hartley Act, these 
committees must handle minimum wage increase, aid to education, and a host of other ; 


subjects. It all takes time, and July adjournment does not seem far ahead to legislators ; 
scanning crowded committee schedules. ' 





Congressional leaders do not have a firm "must list" yet. Sooner or later one will 
have to be drafted. It will become clear then that a substantial portion of Truman pro- 
gram will have to go over until 1950. Lack of time will be stated reason for delay but 
concerted opposition to many Democratic campaign promises will be at least as important. 
It doesn't take long to pass non-controversial measures. 


NEW LABOR LAW--Senator Taft will make a hard fight on Senate floor for Taft-Hartley 
provisions which are almost unanimously favored by Republicans and can attract some 
Democratic support. On at least 2 points--independent status for Mediation Service and 
government injunctions in national emergency strikes--Taft victory is already indi- 
cated. Each party to labor law controversy holds ace-in-the-hole worth considering: 


1. Administration “Ace"--Conference committee which will compromise conflicting 
Senate and House versions will be dominated by pro-labor Democrats, due to "packing" of 
both Senate and House Labor Committees. Trumping this "ace" will be possible only if 
Senate rejects conference report and holds out for another deal. 

2. Taft *Ace*--Truman will have to take new labor law in form it reaches him or risk 
continuance of Taft-Hartley Act. It is highly probable new (Continued on page 7) 
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#00L Woolen manufacturers are facing a serious problem: an acute supply shortage. 
World consumption of all apparel wool is at a rate 24% greater than production. 
shile consumption of fine apparel wool (this country is largest user, imports 80% : 
of its requirements) is at a rate 50% in excess of output. Because of this shortage, and 
the consequent spread between prices for medium and fine wool grades, wool is more 
susceptible to competition and replacement by synthetic fibers than ever before. 


" @OREIGN TRADE Declining trend of U.S. foreign trade activities noticeable last 
year is expected to continue through 1949. Overall exports slid off 

in '48 ($12,614,000,000 total reveals a shrinkage of 17% from 1947), while. general 

imports of $7,070,000,000 jumped 23%, narrowing the margin between exports and im- 





ports. . . . Cotton textile men fret about the possibility of lower tariffs, may face 
their most insecure export-import position in more than a decade. Our 1948 exports “e- 


creased 41.5% from 1947's 1,470,000,000-yard total as foreign countries stepped up 
their cotton manufacturing output. 


RAILROADS Financial box-score: 1948 turned out to be more profitable than the 

previous year for all but 22 of our class I railroads. Operating income 
($1,002,352,323) represented a rate of return on net property investment of 4.38%, 
as compared with '47 figures of $780,438,283, 3.46%. Estimated net income, 1948: 
$711,000,000; 1947: $498,000,000. 


GAS Currently the source for 1/7 of our total energy consumption, proved natural 

gas reserves are reported adequate to supply needs for 35 years based on present 
trends of consumption. Future prospects: the industry's highly diversified markets 
include its use as fuel for domestic and industrial heating, power generation, 
as a raw material for certain chemical processes, and as an important source of 
earbon black=--lie chiefly in further extensions in preSent fuel outlets. Current 
reserves are generally committed for established pipelines, so any other large- 
volume outlets would have to depend on new discoveries to insure a continuing 
supply of raw material. 


PETROLEUM In view of the industry's fairly comfortable supply situation, present 
speculation is about future oil price trends. With the exception of 


steadily weakening fuel oil prices, other petroleum product price levels are still up, 


remain strong. And, despite reports that demand for all oils is below previous 
estimates, it's believed that cut-backs in domestic crude production, decreased 
imports, should ease any downward tendency. Meantime, watch for a coal-oil battle 
for markets to shape up, with natural gas making it a three-way struggle if its supply 
broadens. ; 


RADIO-TELEVISION Radio receiver ouput is declining (20% last year, chiefly in 

AM home receivers), as manufacturers divert an increasingly larger 
share of their production facilities to television. However, 1948 was the second 
best year in the industry's production history, radio setwise. Totals: 16,000,000 
radio, 975,000 television receivers. Incomplete figures reveal that sales of radio 
transmitting equipment were ahead of similar items for television broadcasting 
in a ratio of approximately 2 to l.. 





CONSTRUCTION With forecasts of industrial building activity based on so many contin- 
gencies this year, it's intersting to note that latest reports — 
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year was 31% less than in December, 22% 
lower than January, 1948. Decline is espe- 
cially pronounced in residential and 
heavy engineering awards. Significant? 
About one-third by dollar volume of 

the $482,984,000 in commitments is 
elassified as publicly owned. 


AUTOMOTIVE Though new model changeovers 
currently hold down the in- 


dustry's passenger car output, it's 


expected that 1949's second quarter will 
see car=-makers pumping out cars at near= 
record rates, pulling the stops on sales 
efforts. An improvement in the steel and 


non-ferrous metal supply situation should 
also aid them. 


STEEL Concurrent with the announcement 
that production of steel exceeded 

8 million tons a month for the first time 

in January, reports are multiplying 

that steel demand is becoming less 

insistent. While still very strong, the 

industry expects to be able to meet 

all requirements this year. 


ELECTRICITY Rapid post-war accretion 
of new power equipment is 
said to be paying off now. Utilities 
indicate that such installations are 
resulting in cheaper operating costs, 
fuel consumptionwise. .. . Return to 
"normal operations® in the electrical 
equipment industry is reported, but on 
& higher plateau than ever before. In- 
creased manufacturing capacity and tech- 
nical improvements on the production 
line are sharply reducing the abnormal 
post-war backlog of orders for most items. 


SIDELIGHTS Biggest year in history is 
the prediction of the hard 
surface floor covering industry, which ~* 
anticipates expanding markets for 1949. 
« » « The lead industry expects continued 
heavy imports, even though domestic 
mine production will go up... . Effect 


of the steadily increasing use of Diesel - 


locomotives on coal is reflected in the 
estimate that some 10 million tons were 
displaced last year. . . . Life insurance 
companies have higher asset accumulation 
rate, expanding post-war assets at the 
rate of nearly $3.5 billion yearly, com- 
pared with $2.8 billion. 
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_ indicate a sharp break in building contract — 
awards in the 37 states east of the Rockies. 
’ Total contract volume in January of this 






Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 5) 


version will be distasteful to President 

in some respects, yet result of veto would 
be to leave present law unchanged. There ~ 
is already some speculation that Truman 
will veto anyway, demanding at same time 
that Congress rewrite bill. Congress might 
decline to do so. 








REGULATION W--Clamor for easing of Federal 
Reserve Board's restrictions on install- 
ment credit are unlikely to get results 
in immediate future. So far FRB shows every 
sign of holding firm at least for time 
being, claiming present evidence shows 
Regulation W has only done desired job of 
restraining overly-ambitious time buyers 
and credit sellers. 














SINGLE APPROPRIATION BILL--Most people 
don't realize that Congress has no idea how 
much money government is going to spend 
in any year until bill is added up after 
final adjournment of Congress. Senator 
Byrd, #1 advocate of government economy, 
thinks that if public knew what money bills 
contain outcry would be loud enough to lead 
to elimination of at least obvious non- 
essentials. Byrd's solution is to lump the 
dozen or more appropriations in a single 
package. 





McCABE ON INFLATION-~A business man-turned= 
bureaucrat, Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
Thomas B. McCabe made an 8,000-mile trip 
around country, then relayed to Congress 
his impressions on possible renewal of 
inflation. Factors he cited as capable of 
causing renewed upsurge: 

1. Deficit financing--(Forecast by Tru= 
man unless taxes are raised.) 

2. Reappearance of critical shortages-<-- 
(Anybody's guess now but Congresssional 
attitude seems to be that scarcities will 
ease, not worsen. ) 

3. Further substantial wage increases~-= 
(1949 pattern not clear yet but Congress 


pate 





will raise minimum wages. ) 


4. Excessive spending by state and local 
governments. 

5. Resumption of rapid credit expansion, 
and upward spending curve generally for 
military and foreign aid, local govern=- 
ments, industries and consumers--(Too 
early to see how various ups and downs will 
balance. ) 























=> When the Telephone Rings << 


Pop hopes it’s a call from Brown & 
Smith, saying that business deal is OK. 


Mom’s expecting a call from her 
mother. 


Sis will go into a tailspin if it isn’t 
Harry, who hasn’t yet asked her for a 
Saturday night date. 


Buddy hopes it’s Joe, asking if he can 
come over. 


Family Story. The story of Pop and 
Mom and Sis and Buddy is typical of 
many a family throughout the country. 
It shows the two-way value of your 
telephone service. The calls you get are 
as important as the ones you make— 
sometimes more so. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Greater Value. Your telephone is more 
valuable today because there are nearly 
40% more telephones—about 9,000,000 
more—than three years ago. 


You Can Reach more people and more 
can reach you. The cost is small per 
call and exceedingly small in relation 
to the value of each call. 


Rates Are Still Low. Telephone rate 
increases are much less than the in- 
creases in most other things you buy. 
They are far less than past increases in 
telephone wages, and other higher costs 
of providing service. 


In fact, telephone rate increases aver- 
age only a penny or so per call. 
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America’s 50 Foremost Business Leaders 
Reveal How They Rose to the Top 


What truits do you meed to reach the top? 
The fascinating stories of America’s fifty leaders 
provide the answer. 


Many are the intriguing quirks of fate which 
ves a part in the careers of “America’s Fifty 
oremost Business Leaders” while working to 
the top. Most interesting are the ways they 
sensed their opportunities and utilized them to 
the utmost. 


James H. Rand’s confidence in his own visible 


index invention made him launch his own busi- 
ness in competition with his father. 





This unique volume contains innumerable 
other sidelights on how these fifty men climbed 
to their present positions of eminence. 

Here are business biographies you will turn 
to often for inspiration and practical suggestions 
on how to get more out of your business life. 
Order your copy of “The Life Stories of Ameri- 
ca’s 50 Foremost Business Leaders” today. 
Simply return this ad with remittance of $5. 
(N. Y. C. add 2%) to Dept. 91, B. C. Forbes & 


Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y. 











TWO-LINE. 


Editorials 


Prediction: lopsided Wagner Act will 
not be restored. 


Various Taft-Hartley provisions will be 
retained. 


Expect more, but not abnormal, up- 
employment. 


Living costs should fall somewhat. 
Salesmen: welcome back! 


waaety | America’s highest needs is 
lower housing costs. 


It can be done—cooperatively. 
Vandenberg is a statesman. 
Loafing is out. Work! 


Looks as if you will be able to get s 
new car before the year ends. 


Keep the government out of steel manv- 
facturing. ‘ 


Bureaucrats are the most Inefficient moo. 
agers in Americo. 


Read the Hoover reports 


Two of our favorite Senators: Byrd and 
Taft. Both advocate economy. 


Russia’s influence is receding. 


Fourth-round organized wage increases? 
No! 


Uniess investors fare better, the famine 
in risk capital will persist. 


That would foster State-Socialism 
Lower food prices feed prosperity. 
Acheson has started all right. 


Military spending should be supervised 
by small Civilian Supreme Commission 


Clip, don't expand, Washington's wings! 


“Britain to Invest 20% National Income 
in Capital Outlay.” Wise. 


The Trade Agreements Act is sound 
under existing international conditions. 


The gold standard will one day return. 


Competition is wholesome. 
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How night drivin 


is being made SAVE AIR 


@ A light-reflecting concrete curb, night drivers is currently being used 
pioneered by Universal Atlas Cement 


as a safety guide in many states 
Company—a member of the United 


For over 50 years, Universal Atlas 
States Steel family —is helping to 
make night driving safer 


has been a leaderin improving cement 


and increasing its usefulness. Helping 


Made of corrugated white cement to supply this material which is im- 


which reflects headlight rays back to 
the driver and illuminates the edges er America is the job of this member 
of the pavement with a continuous, of the industrial family that serves 
warning ribbon of light, this boon to the nation—United States Steel 


portant to building a greater, strong- 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
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How temporary 


is your temporary” help? 








You know from experience that it’s usually 
not temporary at all... that almost invariably 
it becomes a permanent boost in your current 
operating expense. 


For the day is past when the problems of office 
operation could be met profitably with stop- 
gap measures. The increased tempo of today’s 
business demands modern methods and equip- 
ment. It requires mechanized efficiency to keep 
your office payroll stable. 


10 


With the proper machines for each job, your 
personnel can do their work much faster with 
less effort. There’s less need for emergency 
hiring even during peak periods. Up-to-the- 
minute data and figures are on your desk when 
you reach for them . . . overtime is pared to a 
thrifty minimum. 

Why not call in your local Burroughs repre- 
sentative today for a discussion of your office 
problems? Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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by B. C. FORBES 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


TRUMAN’S $60,000,000,000 PROMISES! 
This warning, uttered by able, temperate Senator Arthur 


H. Vandenberg, should bestir the most serious thought | 


among all responsible citizens: 


You couldn't possibly pay for the recent Democratic 
national platform with a budget of less than $60,000,- 
000,000. And you couldn't run that kind of a country 
except with all our economic freedoms in a straitjacket. 


Unquestionably, Harry Truman owed his election to his 
unlimited pledges to enrich two powerfully organized 
groups, workers and farmers. Were Congress to permit him 
to foot the maximum bill for thus buying his election, the 
United States would court bankruptcy. Moreover, Truman, 
utterly innocent of business experience, blindly advocates 
all sorts of additional taxpayers’ expenditures, including en- 
larged invasion of governmental competition with public 
utility and other free enterprises. Not once, notwithstanding 
America’s staggering domestic and international commit- 
ments, has he even whispered need for federal economy. 
Manifestly his motto is that New Deal classic, “Spend, 
spend, spend; elect, elect, elect.” 

Uncle Sam, thanks to our vast natural resources and to 
the unparalleled know-how of American inventive and in- 
dustrial genius, is richer than any other nation in history. 
But reckless, unrestrained profligacy could bring disaster. 
The Hoover Commission’s many realistic recommendations 
should be seriously heeded, acted upon. | 


* 
Make contacts or you'll contract. 
* 


BRITAIN’S SOCIALISM EXPENSIVE 


Britain’s Socialistic experiments are proving far more 
costly than officially estimated. The Labor Government has 
just sought additional appropriations totaling $885,000,000, 
a very serious sum for that little island. Opposition Leader 
Winston Churchill flays the government for “gross financial 
mismanagement.” 

This writer, after first-hand investigation in Britain last 
summer, was forced to the very definite conclusion that the 
government was overspending, that British taxpayers could 
not afford all the wonderfully alluring “free benefits” lavish- 
ly ladled out. “Free” medical service, although instituted 
only last July, has cost $232,000,000 more than expected. 
When will it dawn upon the followers of the Labor Gov- 
emment that they cannot get something, everything, for 
nothing? 

With the sole exception of America’s extraordinary lar- 
gesse to Europe through ERP, the most notable phenome- 
non since the war ended has been the self-sacrifice shoul- 
dered by all ranks and conditions in Britain, the severity of 
the “austerity” they have accepted without revolutionary 
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uprising. Their patience represents supreme patriotism. The 
result is that Britain, with America’s magnificent aid, should 
head towards economic, financial recovery if the Socialists 
act rationally—although she still has a long, hard, ab 
stemious way to travel. 


KEEN OIL COMPETITION LOOMS 


The boom in most industries has reached or passed its 
zenith. The rather definite prospect is that 1949 will bring 
at least some further recesion in volume and prices. and 


employment. Unless Washington exacts unduly injurious © 


legislation, the recession should not plunge to depression 
depths. 

What has happened and is happening in the vitally im 
portant oil industry may prove prophetic. Scarcity has given 
place to surplus. Competition is bringing lower prices. This 
trend may continue. The effect upon quotations ‘for oil 
corporation shares has already been pronounced, notwith- 
standing that earnings for most companies have been very 
satisfactory. Thus: 


HOW OIL SHARES HAVE TUMBLED 


1948 Recent %o 
Stocks High Price Decline 

ATLANTIC REFINING ..... 50 34 32 
Crries SERVICE ......... 66 40 89.4 
CONTINENTAL OIL ...... 69 50 27.5 
| 5 ae 55 42 23.6, 
Mission Corp. ......... 73 44 89.7 
Se 43 27 87.2 
) See 42 26 $8.1 
SHELL UNION .......... 48 33 28.3 
cdednaecens 82 20 87.5 
Ss 6 160 100 87.5 
Socony VACUUM ....... 23 16 80.4 
STANDARD Or; oF CauiF.. 73 58 20.5 
STANDARD O11 oF INDIANA 553 38 28.3 
STANDARD Or. OF N. J.... 92 68 26.1 
STANDARD On. oF Ont0o.. 35 24 $1.4 
I eben heas ¢4 une 70 54 22.8 
IEE icc kdt eee’ 67 50 25.3 
TmewatTer Assoc. Om... 32 22 $1.2 
Union Om or Cauir..... 38 27 28.9 

* 
Only an open mind can become well filled. 
. 


LOWER PRICES NOT UNMIXED EVIL 


Although the probability is that the general price trend 
will be downwards, this, if it occurs, will not be an un- 
mixed evil. Living costs have zoomed discomfitingly. This 
has wrought hardships on many millions outside of power- 
fully-entrenched unions, including the so-called white-collar 
classes and investors. Many in these suffering groups have 
hardly had one round of wage-boosting, in contrast with the 


three rounds already enjoyed by organized workers. Should” 


the cost of living continue to creep down as it has during 

















recent months, the country should be spared the fourth 
round advance now widely advocated by entrenched labor 
leaders. Unioneers and heavily-subsidized farmers have fat- 
tened at the expense of the other and more numerous seg- 
ments of our population, a fact which contributed potently 
to the election of President Truman, since these beneficiaries 
naturally plumped for him. 
Orderly readjustment would be wholesome. 


* 


Leaners never earn fat salaries. 
* 


INVESTORS, FIGHT FOR YOUR RIGHTS! 

The largest group in America not properly organized is 
vur 20,000,000 or more investors—except that our 78,000,- 
000 life insurance policyholders are in the same boat. Be- 
cause they have been ununited, without a powerful mega- 
phone, stockholders are the only people in America subject 
to double taxation: first, their corporations pay heavy taxes 
on profits; second, recipients of dividends have again to 
pay taxes thereon. This is iniquitous discrimination. 

Representative Fred L. Crawford is cooperating with the 
Investors League to introduce a bill to end this evil. But 
without wholehearted support his measure may fail. He 
exhorts the League: 


It will be necessary for corporate management to reach stock- 
holders directly through such methods as the corporations may 
from time to time place before their stockholders and in this 
manner acquaint millions of interested parties with the general 
progress of the program. I am appealing to the Investors League, 
as the representative of American investors, to enlist the support 
of American corporations in this fight. All corporations have an 
important stake in the maintenance of the free enterprise system 
tn the United States, and they would be lax in their duties if 
they failed to follow through. 


One eminent business leader who has devoted much 
thought to this serious matter, Col. F. H. Johnson, president 
of Botany Mills, addressing a recent Investors League forum. 
declared: 


[ have been coming to the conclusion that the stockholder. 
collectively, is very largely to blame for his own troubles. It is 
the vocal somebody who accomplishes something in this country. 
{ have been watching the Investors League carefully for several 
vears. 

In my employees’ house organ, which they edit themselves, 
they give me a corner, where I am allowed to talk as freely as 
{ wish—and I do. I have suggested to our people that the 
{nvestors League, if it were strong enough, and if its members 
would shout loud enough, would have such a percentage of 
potential voting power that they could be felt and what they 
would have to say would be listened to. So, I say to everybody 
{ meet: “Will you please write to your Congressmen and to 
your Senator? Tell them what you think. Write your own story, 
in your own handwriting. Don’t send a telegram. Sit down and 
out of your own heart and out of your own mind say the things 
vou are thinking about. They have to listen to you. 


Enterprise and employment can spring from only two 
sources: from private investments, which heretofore have 
built up America’s might; or from governmental expending 
of taxpayers’ money, which means State Socialism. 

What shall it be? If the American Way of Life is to be 
preserved, indifference must be supplanted by indefatigable 
energy, effort, on the part of all of us who prefer it to 
totalitarianism. ‘ 


* 
To be happy, you must live for others. 





THIS NEEDS INVESTIGATING 


When Farnsworth Television and Radio . issued its 
half-yearly report for the period ended October 31, 1948, 
it recorded a loss of $724,000. On the basis of that presum- 
ably factual statement, Farnsworth shareholders, potential 
Farnsworth investors, brokers and the financial community 
generally evaluated the worth of the stock. It sold around 
$7 a share. 

On January 18 the company filed a registration statement 
with the SEC in connection with a potential stock offering. 
This revealed a loss for the six-month period prior to Octo- 


ber 31 of $3,100,090. The vast difference between that 


figure and the previous‘one was “discovered” almost by 
accident by a clerk in the Stock Exchange! With this revela- 
tion, shares plunged from $7 to $1%. . 

These facts call loudly for investigation by the SEC, the 
Stock Exchange and perhaps others concerned with protect- 
ing investors. 

It is utterly amazing that in a two-month period a re- 
ported loss could be two-and-a-quarter million dollars off. 
If it can happen with utter impunity to those concerned 
with filing company financial statements, new regulations 
are direly needed—swiftly—-MaLcoLM Forses. 





STRONG-ARM LABOR TACTICS 


John L. Lewis once castigated President: Franklin Db 
Roosevelt for not obeying all his behests. CIO leaders, 
preening themselves that they were responsible for Harry 
Truman’s election—just as Lewis flattered himself he elected 
FDR-feel they are entitled to dictate to him—and are doing 
so. They demand nothing less than the total repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Law and reenactment of the Wagner Law 
Under the thumb of labor leaders, the subcommittee of the 
House Labor Committee voted 6 to 5 to report out the bil) 
repealing the Taft-Hartley Act without hearings and with 
out debate! What price democracy? 

The Investors League (of which I am president) re 
quested permision from Senator Elbert D. Thomas, chair. 
man of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 
and from Congressman John Lesinski of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, to present the views of inves: 
tors on the proposed repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law. At this 
writing the courtesy of a reply has not been received from 
either. Union leaders galore have been favored to be 
heard by the Senate Labor Committee, very few in oppo 
sition. One dictatorial telegram sponsored by unioneers. 
addressed to the House Labor Committee, goes so far as 
to propound: 

Urge you act for ‘immediate repeal of Taft-Hartley and 
restoration of the Wagner Act. Strongly feel no debate necessary. 
One day’s action is sufficient. Delay serves only to hamper our 
contract negotiations opening now and to give Taft-Hartley 
supporters time to organize further. 

President Truman has pitifully pussyfooted. Obsequious- 
ly, he has shrunk from requesting continuation of the injunc- 
tion power embodied in the Taft-Hartley Law, notwith- 
standing that he invoked it repeatedly in crisis. Is America 
to outdo Britain in becoming a Labor Government? Heaven 
help us! 

+ 
If you don’t take stiff hills in your 
stride you'll go downhill. 
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CHEVROLET is the only car bringing 
you all these fine-car advantages 
at lowest cost! 






The Most Beautiful 

BUY for Styling—A 
long, low silhouette! Fleet, flow- 
ing lines and contours! Sparkling 
color harmonies! Tasteful use, 
instead of over-use, of gleaming 
chrome! —all these combine to make the new 
Chevrolet the beauty-leader among today’s 
cars. 
Moreover, you'll find it’s uniformly beauti- 
ful from every point of view, for it has the 
world’s finest body— Body by Fisher—exclu- 
sive to Chevrolet in its field. 










The Most Beauti- 
ful BUY for Com- 
fort—Yes, here’s all the 
~~ . comfort of your favorite 
easy chair at home. . . with plenty of room 
to stretch out and relax in the Super-Size in- 
terior. .. and with the advanced heating* and 
ventilating system of a “‘car that breathes.” 
(*Heaterand defroster units optional atextracost) 


The Most Beautiful BUY 
for Performance with 
Economy — You'll experi- 
ence outstanding thrills and 
thrift in this car; for it brings 
you the world’s champion Valve- 
in-Head engine, with the record 
of having delivered more miles of satisfaction 
to more owners than any other power-plant 
built today! 


March 1, 1949 

















The Styleline De Luxe 2-Door Sedan 








Look... Ride... Decide... 


its the most Beautiful BIW of all / 


[cnevaourt Yes, we suggest that you let your eyes—your driving and 


riding experience—and your judgment of automotive values 
inspire you to make the happy decision to choose this thrilling new 
Chevrolet for ’49. 


Its outstanding Fisher Body lines and luxury, its world’s champion 
Valve-in-Head performance and economy, its totally new kind of 
driving and riding ease—all will tell you, unmistakably, here’s the most 


beautiful buy of all! 


So just visit your nearest Chevrolet dealer’s; get the whole wonderful 
story of the most exciting new car of today; and then you’ll know why 
more people are buying Chevrolets than any other make ¢his year; just 
as they have done during the total 18-year period, -1931 to date! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


The Most Beautiful BUY 
for Roominess — It carries 
six full-grown passengers 
. . . and an almost unbe- 
lievable load of luggage, 
too . . . at decidedly 


lower cost! 





The Most Beautiful BUY 
for Driving and Riding 
Ease— New Center-Point 
Design, a remarkable 4- 
way engineering advance, 
including Center-Point 
Seating— Lower Center of 
Gravity—Center-Point 
Steering and Center-Point 
Rear Suspension brings 
you an extraordinary new 
degree of driving ease and 
Unitized Knee-Action 
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riding comfort on any and all 
kinds of roads. Only new 
Center-Point Design gives 
these finer motoring results; 
and only Chevrolet offers 
new Center-Point Design 
at lowest cost. 


The Most Beautiful BUY 
for Safety—Chevrolet gives 
fivefold safety protection 
found in no other low-priced 
car: (1) New Certi-Safe Hy- 
draulic Brakes; (2) Extra- 
Strong Fisher Unisteel Body 
Construction; (3) New Pan- 
oramic Visibility; (4) Safety 
Plate Glass in windshield 
and al! windows; and (5) the 
extra-safe Unitized Knee- 
Action Ride. 





Wier Tal as eer eS 


Million-dollar GM show blows whistle on Big 3 
bid for first place in coming car sweepstakes 


“PEOPLE WILL stand in line for any- 
thing,” cracked a leading auto sales 
chief at the crest of the sellers’ market. 
“What I’m worried about is whose line 
they'll be standing in when the change 
comes.” 


Salesman's Comeback. To car-con- 
scious Americans, January's lavish Gen- 
eral Motors auto show—in New York’s 


deanna 
CHEVROLET'S KEATING 
“Out Front” in ’49? 


swank Waldorf-Astoria ballroom—was 
evidence that U.S. motor-makers were 
beginning to do a bit of worrying on 
the same score, was the first real tip- 
off that the long-awaited buyers’ mar- 
ket in cars was at last getting ready to 
roll. 

Ford’s mid-'48 showing of 1949 
models had jumped the gun. GM’s tim- 
ing was better, and the company was 
first at the post in the race to lure 
buyers’ market buyers. Staging a mil- 
lion-dollar spectacle in the best Billy 
Rose manner, it tacitly acknowledged 
that the consumer was becoming more 
and more eager to climb back into the 
driver's seat. 

Meantime, Chrysler scored a mild 
beat, tossed a quickie press preview 
a scant week before GM’s exhibit. 
Ford also bounced back into the act, 
hustled out with a press party right on 
the eve of the Chrysler showing. 

Backlogs Discounted. But GM, as 
befits a monarch (its 1,565,000 1948 


output topped second-place Chrysler 
by some 750,000) displayed its new 
Chevys and Pontiacs—along with al- 
ready debuted Buick, Cadillac, and 
Oldsmobile—in the world’s most richly 
appointed parking lot. Besides recalling 
nostalgic memories of the eight-year 
dormant National Auto Show, the step 
was significant in that huge unfilled 
order backlogs (an estimated 7,000,- 
000) are being severely discounted. 
Car-makers are finally getting set to 
slug it out saleswise in a manner remi- 
niscent of pre-war days. 

Underscoring this fact, Chrysler re- 
vealed that it had laid out $90,000,000 
to design and retool its new models, 
which are currently hitting showrooms. 
Said aggressive “mechanic-president” 
Keller: “We're returning to the pre-war 
practice of making our public showings 


Forp’s WILLIAMS 
Wait till next year? 


at a time when dealers are ready to do 
business.” The company’s 1949 passen- 
ger car production box-score: about 
815,000, including 376,000 Plymouths, 
236,000 Dodges. 

Ford, trailing along in third place in 
the Big Three sweepstakes, is also gear- 
ing up for the expected tough competi- 
tive selling days ahead, has already 
spent some $70,000,000 to retool 1949 
models. 

Chevy “Out Front." Chevrolet, with 
its more-than-a-million order backlog, 
is determined to repeat as the low- 
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riced pace-setter this year, has set its 
a sights for a 10% boost’ over last 
year's 775,000 mark, and predicts it 
will sell every unit. Quippéd sales man- 
ager Tom Keating: “We're planning to 
stay ‘out front’ again this year.” Spark- 
ing Chevy’s ’49 drive is a spanking new 
advertising budget, reputedly boosted 
to some two-score million dollars. Re- 
tooling costs of this star GM division 
were $50,000,000. : 

Pontiac, too, after enjoying its third 
most productive year in history (245,- 
000 units), counts-on a 700,000 car 
backlog to carry it along after spend- 
ing $20,000,000 for retooling. Mean- 
while, general manager Klingler is 
making no glowing forecasts, = 
“Conservative optimism is the safest 
attitude, at least for the first half of 
49.” 

Buick Fourth. In fourth place last 
year, Buick (275,000 units) also ex- 
pects to boost output some 15%, while 
higher priced Cadillac, boasting a 100,- 
000 backlog, sets a 10% limit to any 
production hike over 1948's 66,000 
mark. 

The independents, determined to 
keep their 20% share of last year’s mar- 
ket, are scheduling production increases 
ranging from 10% to 30%. Nash, Hud 
son, Studebaker, Willys-Overland, and 
Packard, recalling their pre-war 10% av- 
erage, are setting their sights for what 
Nash sums up as “potentially the great- 
est year in our history.” Like the majors, 
advertising budgets are being aug 
mented, merchandising programs pol- 
ished up. Only outfit publicly brooding 
over 1949, apparently, is Kaiser-Frazer, 
which paced the independent field in 
"48. This year’s outlook, says Kaiser, is 
clouded by potential effects of credit 


PiymMouTHs SOMERVILLE 
Still a seven to three shot? 


Forbes 








Regulation W (restricting auto finan- 
cing to 18 months). 

Though some higher-priced models 
already feel the whiplash of consumer 
disdain, lower-pri makers are still 
second-guessing as to when a really 
solid buyers’ market will hit. But they're 
going all-out to welcome any buyer 
who contemplates a switch to their 
popular-priced models, count on such 
ders to swell sales. 

All signs, in short, indicate that the 
salesman is elbowing his a | back to 
the center of, the stage, flexing his 
nuscles after hibernating for eight 
long years. Intensive briefing is going 
m throughout the automotive world as 
1 more feverish air pervades high- 
yriced showrooms. For a while, the at- 
nosphere will be a little cooler in those 
»opular-priced sales rooms which still 
njoy brisk business in the waning sel- 
ers’ market. But watch for a real old- 
tashioned, three-way knock-down strug- 
sle to flare up as Chevy, Ford, and 
Plymouth strive to better their compe- 
itive position. Last year, Chevy out- 
produced Ford 7 to 5, Plymouth by 7 
to 8. 

Price Paramount. Despite the appeal 
if new styling and engineering innova- 
tions, today’s buyer’s chief interest is 
price, and his growing penny-pinching 
ways promise to make him more recal- 
citrant when it comes to plumping 
lown hard cash. But though rumors of 
smaller, cheaper cars continue to crop 
up, car-makers don’t foresee them while 
high material costs continue. On the 
contrary, the upward trend in costs has 
forced still another price boost, pre- 
cludes any heotinentl inate until sales 
fall off drastically. 

Veteran auto men view all these 
omens and ts as all to the good, 
emphasize the fact that in the past the 
industry built itself ae, mae a 
product, not merely ing orders. 
[t remains to be seen revival of 
long-moribund sales wiles can succeed 
in topping last year’s $7,000,000,000 
business. 


$$ ON WHEELS . 


Trailer-makers, eager to 


expand, eye potentially 
hig business market 


Uver 150 rms cut last year’s record 
"5,000-unit, $275,000,000 trailer coach 
2ie—with no more than a 6% slice going 
to any one company. Expected this 
year: 80,000 vehicles, $300,000,000 in- 
come, 

Power of a Woman. Husky, pioneer- 
mg Wilbur J. Schult, sae bE gary last 


March 1, 1949 


week’s Trailer Coach Mahufacturers 
Association show in Chicago, and one 
of the larger frogs in this fast-spreading 
small business man’s puddle, feels that 
a major reason for the small size 
of trailer companies, compared with 
their cousins the auto-makers, is wo- 
man’s desire for variety: “The wife us- 
ually selects the trailer; if it looked just 
like every other model on the road she 
wouldn’t want it. Therefore, big assem- 
bly line methods are out. Anybody with 
a garage and some ingenuity can get a 
foothold in the business.” 

New models displayed last week by 
TCMA’s 57 members (representing 
62% of the industry) would gladden the 
heart of any footloose housewife. Rang- 
ing from 16 to 33 feet long, play- 
grounds for the gadget-happy, most ’49 
units offer as standard or optional 
equipment such conveniences as hot 
and cold running water, showers, fold- 
ing bathtubs, refrigerators, toilets and 


venetian blinds. Price: $1,800 oo 


$7,500. Larger 
Schult and Spartan Aircraft offer four 
or five different styles, can knock out 
15 to 17 units a day. 

The industry has traveled a long way 
since the early ’30s, when the first 
rambling cubby-holes appeared op 
U.S. highways. Then they served 
mostly as wandering vacation-homes. 
Now, between 80 and 90% of the 
trailers in use are permanent dwellin 
and 74% of America’s 400,000 floating 
families prefer them to the cliff-dwell- 
ing existence of the modern apartment 

Business Uses. As yet, however, the 
trailer has scarcely scratched the busi- 
ness market. But TCMA’s managing 
secretary Edward L. Wilson feels 
there’s roomy — space awaiting 
them. Already they’re the rolling homes 
of doctors, dentists, accountants, free 
lance writers, photographers, many 
others. And an estimated 5% are being 





New Market for Minx 


Tue Britis are coming—this time in a 
four-cylinder sedan called the Hillman 
Minx. Made by the Rootes Group of 
England, it’s smaller than standard 
U. S. cars, a bit larger than our Crosley- 
size models, will sell for $1,896. 
Backed by a $1,500,000 parts stock- 
pile here, the Minx already sells in 119 
other countries, is the latest British at- 
tempt to crack the lush American mar- 
ket, which Britain’s car-makers feel 
offers wide opportunities without en- 
tailing competition with U.S. manu- 
facturers. Reason: most cars made for 
this country are “specialized” models, 
aimed, like the Minx, at country fami- 
lies who want a “second car,” or at 
motorists in heavily congested areas 





where smal] car maneuverability is an 
asset. 

Meanwhile, British car imports here. 
while still meager, are on the increase 
jumping from 1,124 in 1947 to 21,854 
in 1948. By tooting lustily at such 
affairs as last month’s International 
Auto Show in New York, and by 
building up a coast-to-coast ne 
of parts suppliers, British makers 
hope to sell from 30-40,000 vehicles to 
Americans this year. British motorists, 
on the other hand, will get somewhat 
shorter shrift this year, as export 
are upped: the Ministry of Sopa a 
set 75,000 as the domestic distribution 
figure for "49, a shrinkage of 20,000 
from 1948. 
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TRAILERMEN ScHULT (L), WuLson 
“A garage and a little ingenuity” 


used exclusively fur business purposes 
such as traveling grocery stores, bank 
branches, dress and print shops. Large 
corporations are beginning to favor 
them as mobile training units and show 
rooms—General Electric has one to dis- 
play lighting fixtures. Also, says Wilson. 
some corporations are now recommend- 
ing or requiring their use by traveling 
employees. 

ere’s nothing like a wife,” he 
points out, “to keep morale up and 
expense accounts down.” 


OK FOR SEC 


Wall Street not mad any 
more as SEC celebrates 
fifteenth anniversary 


FIFTEEN YEARS ago this month, while 
anguished Wall Streeters fretfully fore- 
cast business strangulation and national 
ruin, a Senate committee began hearing 
testimony on legislation to hog-tie the 
country’s 30-odd securities exchanges 
with strict federal supervision. Today, 
on SEC’s 15th birthday, the dark fore- 
bodings of 1934 have faded; the howl- 
ing has at last subsided to a few mild 
murmurs. 

The Securities and Exchange Act 
was a bitter pill for the Street’s tough- 
shelled individualists. Richard Whitney, 


then president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, summed up the sentiments 
of most when he likened the bill to the 
Volstead Act, glumly predicted as dis- 
mal a failure. After it became law, open 
hostility was the most conspicuous early 
Wall St. reaction. 

Forgive and Forget. Today, SEC 
activities for the most part have the 
outright approval and support of re- 
sponsible executives in the securities 
business. Two representative views: 
Winthrop H. Smith, top man in biggest- 
broker Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane: “The Commission has done a 
good job administering the laws, and 
we are wholeheartedly in sympathy 
with the objectives of Congress in pass- 
ing these laws.” Herbert R. Anderson, 
executive vice-president of Distributors 
Group, Inc., sponsor and marketer of 
Group Securities, Inc., one of the largest 
of the mutual funds: “We have found 
the SEC friendly and cooperative.” 

In Public Interest. In general, the 
financial community's squabble with 
SEC is almost if not entirely forgotten, 
and, as current Stock Exchange presi- 
dent Emil Schram has repeatedly stated, 
regulation is accepted by most invest- 
ment bankers and securities dealers as 
in the public interest, and: “SEC has 
been most reasonable in respect to our 
market.” But the approval is by no 
means unanimous. For example, MLPF 
&B’s Smith looks forward to “refine- 
ments in the law which SEC is ex- 
pected to offer the present Congress 
as a positive indication of the Com- 
mission’s desire to make regulations 
both more effective and_ simpler.” 
And dealers in securities of mutual 
funds are especially vocal about adver- 
tising restrictions stemming from the 
requirement that every “solicited” sale 
must be acompanied by a voluminous 
prospectus. Present regulations are an 
insurmountable barrier to aggressive 
promotional activities, they insist, 
though they tend to blame the law 
rather than the Commission. 

The conservative-thinking investment 
banking fraternity provides a striking 
example of an about-face on the issue. 
Hal W. Dewar, new president of the 
Investment Bankers Association, even 
expressed regret that his organization 
had not sponsored the legislation creat- 
ing SEC. “The basic principles behind 
the federal statutes are consistent with 
a free society,” he pointed out, “and I 
think most investment bankers will now 
agree.” 

Echoes of '29. Abuses and excesses 
of 1929 are admitted today on. Wall 
St. with something like the enthusiastic 
penitence of a revival meeting. Ask any 


. responsible official of a brokerage house 


or commission firm whether SEC is 
good or bad for the securities business, 
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and almost invariably the is of 
a “no-one-wants-to-go-back -to-the-old 
days” nature. 

Just as invariably, this is followed by 
an explanation that the main obstacles 
to healthy activity on the Street are 
federal tax laws and margin rules pre 
scribed by the Federal Reserve Board 

A representative summary of impres 
sions culled from dozens of inquiries 
was supplied by Thomas W. Phelps 
partner and economist of Francis I. du 
Pont & Co., a moderately large invest 
ment and brokerage firm: “You cap 
give the Commission oh gps for com. 
pelling companies which sell securi 
ties on the exchanges to reveal essen 
tial information. For example, they 
must now report their volume of sales 
Corporate earnings were available be 
fore, but it wasn’t possible to figure 
margin of profit without the sales fig 
ures. And unless you knew the margin 
of profit you were almost completely ix 
the dark about future outlook; no’ de 
pendable starting point existed for cal 
culations. 

Cockeyed Rules. “On the other side 
of the SEC balance sheet, its rules witb 
respect to ‘inside’ buying and selling 
are just plain cockeyed. The regula- 
tions set up penalties for company 
directors or anyone owning 10% of the 
stock, if they make short-term profits 
in that stock. The practical effect is to 
eliminate from the market individuals 
best qualified to exercise a stabilizing 
influence, with no compensating publi« 
gain. 

“Curiously enough, while the rules 
governing inside buying and selling are 
obviously intended to protect the public 
from manipulation, transactions of this 
nature don’t become public information 
until six weeks or two months after 
they have taken place. That’s too late 


Harris & Ewing 
PRESIDENT WHITNEY 
In ’84: “A dismal failure” 


Forbes 
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to do the public any goud. lt would 
make much more sense to do away 
with the penalties for making a profit 
and require the insider to report his 
transaction by wire within 24 hours. 
with the SEC making, such information 
public within 48 hours.” 

Phelps voiced two othe: widely 
shared criticisms of existing regulations. 
First: forbidding short sales except on 
a rising market. Technical considera- 
tions involved substantially reduce the 
volume of trading, it’s held. with no 
real public benefit. 

Second and more serious, w the 
opinion of most, are SEC requirements 
with respect to prospectuses which 
must be provided for each new issue. 

Self-Defeating. “The rules do a mar- 
velous job of hiding information from 
the average investor by requiring too 
much,” says Phelps. “The required 
prospectus is so formidable that. the 
man who wants to buy 100 shares of 
Consolidated X doesn’t attempt to read 
it. . . . To require mailing of such a 
prospectus to every purchaser ofa share 
of stock is like killing flies with an 18- 
pound hammer. The average investor 
would get the information he should 
have, and in digestible form, if the 
SEC would authorize a short form of 
the prospectus which showed on its face 
that it was a condensation of the full 
document.” 

Red tape and formalism, which 
seem to be a part of governmental ac- 
tivity in any field, are among the chief 
irritants resulting from government 
participation in the securities business. 
And it isn’t too hard to find individuals 
who still insist that the industry could 
govern itself better than it can be done 
from Washington. It’s generally con- 
ceded, however, that federal regulation 
hastened needed reforms already in the 


making. 
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NO UNDERTAKER 


But Graham-Newman 
often profits from wakes 
and special _ situations 


for 13 yeans Graham-Newman Corp. 
has been a profit-wise and publicity- 
shy investment house. It still is. To 
the embarrassment of both president 
Benjamin Graham and treasurer Jerome 
A. Newman, however, the firm recently 
found its ubiquitous financial operations 
getting a fairly heavy play in the New 
York press. Reason: G-N and several 
unnamed associates had just bought a 
controlling 70,000 share interest in 
Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Steamship 
Lines. G-N’s slice: 22,219 shares. 

Cynical Wall Streeters and some of 
the financial writers promptly accused 
the partners of planning a cold-blooded 
liquidation of a venerable old line with 
many years of profitable and useful 
service to its credit. Nothing of the 
sort, retorted G-N. The purchase was 
for investment purposes only. Neverthe- 
less, liquidation would be a very profit- 
able maneuver, doubters pointed out. 
AGWI stock had a book value of about 
$148 a share (G-N picked it up at 
$47.50), and there were reserves of 
cash and marketable securities alone 
worth about $43 a share. 

Nothing Reprehensible. All the up- 
roar annoys 52-year-old Jerry Newman, 
who feels that his company is getting 
an unjustified reputation for being a 
“business undertaker.” “There’s nothing 
reprehensible in the way we operate,” 
he maintains. “We haven't liquidated a 
company in 12 years, and we have 
never liquidated one which was per- 
forming an economic service. We are 
a regulated investment company, and 
most of our assets are invested in a 
diversified list of securities just like any 
other investment company. As for 
AGWI, we don’t yet know exactly what 
were going to do. However, Mr. 
Bloom [AGWI’s_ board chairman] 
stated that the company intends to 
remain in the shipping business, and of 
that we are pretty well assured.” 

Chances are AGWI will be handled 
according to G-N’s general business 
philosophy of keeping corporation as- 
sets down to what's actually needed for 
safe operation, with unneeded reserves 
turned over to the stockholders. “If you 
can make $100 on a $1,000 investment, 
you're doing all right,” says Newman. 
“But if you can make $100 on only 
$400 invested in a business you're doing 
a whole lot better.” G-N doesn’t see 
anything immoral in that. One question 
unanswered thus far is how much of 
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G-N’s NEWMAN 
He executes the strategy 


AGWI’s reserves will be considered 
necessary for safe operation. The 
steamship line operated in the red for 
eight years prior to 1941. 

"Special Situation." Distinguishing 
feature of G-N’s activities are its arbi- 
trage operations (taking advantage of 
a spread in prices of related securities, 
for instance, where a company reor 
ganization calls for issuing new com 
mon stock to replace old bonds), its 
two-by-four staff (the entire firm con- 
sists only of Graham, Newman, two 
assistants, a couple of secretaries), and 
the number of “special situations” in- 
vested in. These involve investments 
where it seems probable that there will 
be some unusual occurrence to make a 
particular company’s stock considerably 
more valuable. 

One of the more recent of these 
special situations worked out profit 
ably last year for G-N when Consoli- 
dated Steel decided to sell its assets to 
Columbia Steel Co., a U.S. Steel subsid 
iary. Catching a faint scent of profit, 
G-N commenced buying small amounts, 
eventually built its holdings to 8,000 
shares. During this period Consolidated 
stock was selling at various levels be 
tween $21 and $85 a share. Now, 
thanks to a close but favorable Su- 
preme Court decision sanctioning the 
proposed sale, the investment firm ex- 
pects to receive more than $50 a share 
as proceeds of the sale, or somewhere 
near 100% profit on its lowest-cost 
shares. 

Benefits From Break-Ups. G-N stresses 
that it doesn’t necessarily buy control 
or assume the responsibilities of man- 


_agement in cases of the above type. 
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Rather, it merely takes advantage of 
what's already there. In this way it has 
benefited from a number of public 
utility holding company break-ups re- 
quired by the Public Utility Holding 
Co. Act of 1935. A current break-up in 
which it’s quite heavily interested is the 
liquidation or recapitalization of Stand- 
and Power & Light, top holding com- 
pany of the Standard Gas & Electric 

tem. As Newman points out: “In 
ove special situations we merely bank 
on a favorable outcome, and more often 
than not we do all right.” 

However, there is one special sit- 
uation (other than AGWI) which 
Graham and Newman do control, and 
which they believe has more impressive 
possibilities than any of their other 
ventures thus far. In February, 1948, 
G-N bought a 50% interest in the Gov- 
ernment Employees Insurance Co. for 
$723,000. For technical reasons most 
of the stock was turned over as a spe- 
cial dividend to G-N stockholders, but 
Graham and Newman retained an im- 
portant role as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and treasurer respec- 
tively. In less than one year of active 
expansion they have more than doubled 
the value of their initial investment. 
The company is now an aggressive con- 
cern with $7,000,000 in assets and 
$6,000,000 in yearly premium billings. 

Graham and Newman have been op- 


portunity-hopping since 1923, when 
Ben Graham quit his security analyst 
job to go into business for himself. 
Newman, then in the textile business, 
furnished some of the initial capital and 
joined as a partner in 1927. The firm 


was in rated in 1936, now has 
$5,000,000 assets and about 300 stock- 
holders. This makes it almost a peanut- 
sized operation with such 
investment giants as the $100,000,000 
Atlas or Lehman tions, for in- 
stance. But that’s the way Graham and 
Newman want it—with generous capital 
gains dividends to olders when- 
ever the value of their holdings t 
their arbitrary $5,000,000 aa The 
company has paid out $82 per share 
in dividends over the past four years. 
No Plush. Conspicuously absent at 
G-N headquarters are the mahogany 
paneling and deep-pile carpets of its 
more imposing brethren. The offices— 
there are only three in all—give the im- 
pression of being geared for work, with 
the two $35,000 a year executives 
doing most of same themselves. Tele- 


phones ring constantly, massive desks | 


the actual execution of G-N strategy. 
Graham (at 55 he’s Newman’s senior 
by three years) is one of the country’s 
most highly regarded security analysts. 
Statistical activities are his strong 
point. Looking like a benign Edward 
G. Robinson, he explains the absence 
of a platoon of statisticians in the outer 
office with a cheerful shrug: “The 
amount of information you amass isn’t 
important. You just need the right in- 
formation, and the ability to use it cor- 
rectly.” 

Apparently there’s considerable con- 
fidence along the street in the ability 
of Jerry Newman and Ben Graham to 
do just that, for AGWI stock has 
jumped 10 points over G-N’s original 
purchase price. 


WONDER BOYS 


Trained for less than a 
year, but. top companies 
bid for their talents 


Many A manufacturer has found, to his 
dismay, that big backlogs don’t always 
mean big profits. The trouble: too much 
high-paid labor going into the product. 
One remedy: job analyses and time-mo- 
tion studies by specially trained indus- 
trial engineers, usually graduates of 
regular four-year engineering schools. 
To ex-newspaperman and market re- 
searcher Thomas E. Maher four years 
seemed a long time—too long. Employ- 
ers were scrambling to hire qualified job 
experts. Why not set up a streamlined 
training course, turn out industrial en- 
gineers in jig time? 


are heaped with papers, and gray cot- (a4 


ton work jackets are the uniform of 
the day. 

There's no formal division of respon- 
sibilities between the.two partners, but 
in practice Newman concerns himself 
mainly with the business contacts and 


Only if Months. That was three 
years ago. Today Maher's Pittsburgh 
Technical Institute has squeezed 37 
months out of the normal curriculum, 
crams a complete course into a fast- 
paced 11-month program. The method: 
intense practical training, five hours « 
day, five days a week. The result: fac 
tory-wise engineers who in some cases 
are preferred over graduates of leading 
technical colleges. 

It’s Maher's boast that PTI techni- 
cians continually amaze new employen 
with their cost- and time-slashing brain- 
storms. One graduate told a. nationally 
known firm it was operating at only 50% 
efficiency, then established corrective 
methods to prove it. Two others, work- 
ing for a valve company, revised the 
plant’s set-up, cut its 34-mile assembly 
line by a third. In a frozen food plant 
two students with only three months’ 
training were able to improve one de 
partment’s methods until production 
shot up 60%. , 

Surprised by these feats, corporations 
began sending young employees to PT] 
for training, and enrollment has jum 
to 225 from an original 25. Bulk of the 
students, however, are veterans with 
high school background, some prio 
practical experience. Most are married, 
average 27% in age. Classes are small, 
with 25 the limit. Tuition fee: $705. 

No Lectures. Founder - president 
Maher worked out his formula with the 
aid of top industry and college training 
experts. Lecture periods were scrapped 
in favor of how-to-do-it lab sessions in 
Pittsburgh’s vocational training shops. 
simulating actual industry conditions. 
PTI also leans heavily on technical films 
loaned by universities and such com- 
panies as Westinghouse Electric, Car- 


PTI Srupents at Worx 


Their classrooms are in the factory 
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negie Illinois Steel, and Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel. . 

No pedants, PTI’s five instructors are 
all industrial engineers with at least 16 
years actual plant experience—in the 
subjects they teach. They give short 
shrift to theory and background courses: 
10 hours apiece for subjects like His- 
torical Backgrounds and Introduction to 
Fundamentals. Practical courses—Esti- 
mating a Fair Day’s Work, Engineering 
Report Writing, Men-Machine Studies, 
Explanation of Rate-Setting Systems, 
Building a Production Control System, 
etc.—get from 25 to 75 hours each. 
Fourth term courses—Industrial Psy- 
chology, Establishing an Industrial En- 
gineering Department, Labor Laws, Su- 
pervisory and Workman’s Training, 
Plant Surveys, Maintenance Problems, 
Job Analysis, Production Engineering— 
attract even graduate engineers. 

The Proof. The value of this heavily 
concentrated practical training has been 
proved time and again, says Maher, as 
soon as graduates have been placed. 
Corporations, skeptical of PTI’s 11- 
month wonder boys, often start them 
out in their own 10-week training 
classes, only to yank them out the next 
day and put them on the job. Having 
worked on dozens of actual time studies 
in training, the PTI man is suposed to 
be familiar with operations in many 
different types of plants. Going into a 
mill to make a time-study, he knows the 
ropes,- is able to tell when a machine 
operator is working too fast or too slow, 
or if his machine is paced right. 

Maher thinks he has cut himself a 
permanent niche in the industrial-edu- 
cational world, for while veteran- 
swelled enrollments of other schools 
throughout the country are now shrink- 
ing, PTI’s is growing. It will continue 
to grow, he feels, as long as corporations 
such as Carnegie Illinois, ‘National 
Tube, Westinghouse, J&L, and a couple 
of dozen others remain queued up to 
hire his graduates before they can un- 
roll their diplomas. His chief worry 
right now: corporations often try to 
hire his students, at high salaries, be- 
fore they have been graduated. 


RUBBER CHIEF 


Money - wise and aggres- 
sive, U.S. Rubber’s new 
boss has human touch too 


A FEW WEEKS ago U.S. Rubber Co. 
mailed out a conventional news release 
heralding changes in its management 
set-up. To the surprise of many in the 
organization, one particular appoint- 
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The Labor Scene 


The Pension Parade 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


For OVER A year now organized la- 
bor has been rehearsing for the pen- 
sion parade. This month the cam- 
paign to drape every union contract 
with a retirement program for rank- 
and-filers gets under way with all 
the push and power labor can 
muster. The United Auto Workers 
(CIO) has just finished a series of 
educational institutes for local nego- 
tiators. These collective 
bargaining minute men 
have been furnished facts, 
figures, techniques, and 
strategies for winning em- 
ployers over to industry- 
financed social security 
benefits. Other unions 
have been equally but less 
volubly active. At the re- 
cent sessions of AFL's ex- 
ecutive committee, labor bigwigs 
took time out from the sunny beaches 
of Miami to blueprint a series of de- 
mands dealing with pensions. In all, 
over 100 major labor outfits have re- 
solved that the fourth round will be 
a pension round. 

As far as employers are concerned, 
negotiating a pension plan is no 
“duck soup” affair. A simple “yes” 
or “no” won't do. If the employer is 
willing to grant a pension plan, he'll 
need caution and judgment not to 
over-extend his company’s ability to 
carry such a long-term commitment. 
If the company cannot go into pen- 
sions at this time, the union negoti- 
ating committee won't be easily 
brushed off with shallow reasons. In 
short, management will need all the 
advice it can get from banks, actu- 
arial experts, insurance companies, 
and other sources of pension plan- 
ning information to hold its own at 
the bargaining table. But, first and 
foremost, employers should know 
what unions want in the way of re- 
tirement programs. Here’s a digest 
of the major provisions sought: 

1. Monthly retirement benefits of 
at least $100, exclusive of govern- 
ment Social Security payments. At 
the present stage of bargaining, most 
unions are glad to settle for consid- 
erably less. Even the “model” plan 
just set up by the CIO for its own 
office employees doesn’t measure up 
to the ideal being demanded from 
industry. Under the CIO plan, re- 





tired workers get a minimum of 
$100 a month—but this amount in- 
cludes Social Security payments. The 
CIO pension fund consists of gov- 
ernment bonds bought by employer 
contributions. These contributions 
amount to 6% of the weekly salary 
of each employee under 50 years of 
age, 12% of the weekly salary of each 
worker over 50. 

2. Cost of plan paid for 
in full by the employer. 
Some unions don’t push 
this one too hard. They 
prefer to use the fact that 
employees contribute to 
the plan as ammunition to 
support future demands 
for wage increases. But 
the current trend is to- 
ward programs that will 
be supported by the employees. 

8. Retirement age to be volun- 
tary, so that employee reaching such 
age may continue on job if he wishes. 
If an employer gives in on this point 
he loses much of the benefit of the 
pension plan. Better insist that re- 
tirement be compulsory at 65 (or 
whatever retirement age is decided 
on)—but be sure to include an op- 
tion for management to approve 
coritinued employment after that age 
in special cases. 

4. Joint administration of pension 
fund by representatives of the em- 
ployer and the union. To qualify for 
tax benefits, pension funds must be 
out of the control of the employer. 
For this reason most pension plans 
are administered by pension com- 
mittees. If you bargain with a union 
about the terms of a plan, there 
seems little point in trying to insist 
that they be excluded from repre- 
sentation on such a committee. 

5. Elimination of @ service re- 
quirement as a qualification for a 
pension. This is a new union de- 
mand that is not making much head- 
way. Employers object strenuously 
to paying the same pension to a man 
with a few years’ service as to one 
who has put in 30 or 40 years with 
the company. 

How far unions will get in this 
pension drive is hard to say. Big test 
will come this spring and summer, 
when the big companies in automo- 
biles and steel start negotiations. 
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Harry HuMPHREYS 
No change in policy 
ment was promptly picked up by the 


wire services, given national coverage. 
News angle: the firm’s new president 
was the son of a policeman, an ex-clerk 
and night-school student. That was how 
the business world learned that bespec- 
tacled, deceptively mild-mannered, 48- 
year-old Harry E. Humphreys, Jr., had 
vaulted to the top rung of the manage- 
ment ladder after three decades of toil 
in the business vineyard. 

New Face. Wholly unknown to the 
general public, Humphreys was also a 
new face to most of the 75,000 workers 
scattered throughout U.S. Rubber’s far- 
flung 50-factory, 70-branch network. 
With the exception of a small group 
in the financial community, who have 
always rated him one of the nation’s 
shrewdest financial officers, only the 
closely knit group at “1230,” familiar 
intra-company designation of the firm’s 
20-story Radio City headquarters at 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, really 
knew him, had closely watched his 
progress since he joined the company 
in 1938, after leaving the Christiana 
Securities Co. 

Stepping into the capacious corporate 
shoes of husky Herb Smith (Forsgs, 
May 15, 1947), who replaces retiring 
F. B. Davis, Jr., as board chairman and 
chief executive officer, Humphrey’s new 
post is no sinecure, poses perhaps the 
toughest challenge in his career. But 
it's the kind of challenge he’s been 
meeting, with his characteristic quiet 
efficiency, since he started clerking for 
Penn R.R. 30 years back. 

No Policy Change. Does the appoint- 
ment of finance-wise Humphreys 


(Smith’s forte was, and is, selling) spell 


a basic change in U.S. Rubber policy? 
Not at all, says the company. Smith is 
simply moving up, not being — 
“upstairs.” And Davis retains his direc- 
torship and membership on the finance 
committee. The shift is right in line 
with the firm’s long-time policy, of 
which teamwork is the touchstone. Re- 
lationship between president and chair- 
man has always been close, and will 
remain so. Humphreys, despite his in- 
tense competitive spirit, is a “team 
man,” has a decided flair, as one Wall 
Streeter observed, “for getting key 
execs to work as a unit.” 

His Job. His aggressiveness will 
stand him in good stead with a com- 
pany as strongly sales-minded as U.S. 
Rubber (1948's $572,000,000 sales 
total was second highest in its history). 
Accent will continue to be upon prod- 
uct diversification—a bewildering pow: 
of 30,000 items are now spewed fo 
from the corporate maw, running from 
tires (50% of sales), rubber footwear, 
and mechanical goods, to lastex yarn 
and rubber thread, textiles, agricultural 
and other chemicals (an increasingly 
important division ). 

A top-flight money-maker, U.S. Rub- 
ber earned $8.48 per share last year 
for 15,000 common stockholders, after 
allowing $8 a share for its 10,000 pre- 
ferred stockholders. Further expansion 
of non-tire products should continue to 
insure stable operations and income. 
Meantime, generous post-war capital 
expenditures are paying off in lower 
operating costs, maximum output. 

While U.S. is one of the industry’s 
Big Four, Humphreys is unimpressed 
by mere size, doesn't intend to strive 
for it. Significantly, he realizes at the 
start of his tenure what too many sense 
too late: prime corporate responsibility 
is not only to stockholders, but also to 
workers, customers, and the community. 
His reasoning: “If management tries to 
do its best, accepts its responsibilities, 
a company will naturally prosper and 
grow.” 

His Goal. Self-described “fugitive 
from the working class,” he'll neverthe- 
less have to work even harder than be- 
fore to achieve his inner aim: to excel 
at everything he does. Heretofore 
occupied with facts and figures, he’s 
now “boning up” on human relations, 
believes this will be one of the most 
important facets of his new job. And, 
eyeing the current drift toward more 
government control of our economy, 
he’s disturbed over its growing com- 
plexities, feels that they will make busi- 
ness management increasingly difficult. 

Associates are convinced U.S, Rub- 
ber Co. is still in good hands, has in 
Humphreys a man fully aware of the 
complex task facing management in 
today’s world of fast-changing values. 
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C of C FUMBLE 


FORBES public relations 
test muffed by Chambers 
of Commerce. Score: 50% 


Wuat's a chamber of Commerce for? 
According to J. P. Harrison, president 
of the Denton, Tex., C of C, it should 
be able to answer questions. “The most 
important requisite of a chamber of 
commerce manager,” he maintains, “is 
to know how to constructively answer 
outside inquiries, especially concerning 
the merits of the city he represents. 
Using this criterion as a springboard, 
Forses Magazine dived into a brochure- 
lined investigation of the country’s C 
of C managers. The results show that 
while many strive, few succeed in the 
seemingly simple task of supplying « 
direct answer to a_ straightforward 
question. ’ 

Five Questions. Writing as a private 
citizen, a Forses reporter addressed 1 
five-pointed query to the chamber sec 
retaries of 10 medium-sized cities (pep, 
100,000 to 200,000) and of 12 sm 
cities (pop., 30,000 to 60,000). After 
stating that he planned to move to the 
city queried, he asked for the following 
information: (1) views on the possible 
success of a frozen food store, phono- 
graph record shop, Laundromat, auto- 
matic car washer, or soft water service; 
(2) number of establishments of each 
type already in the city; (3) a descrip. 
tion of the water—whether hard or so 
etc.; (4) whether there might be othe 
business ventures providing more op 
portunity for success; and (5) any gen 
eral information available about the 
city. 
For a month thereafter the postmal 
staggered under a daily load of lette 
directories, and pamphlets as seven @ 
the 10 larger cities and 10 of the 1 
smaller ones hustled to help the pros 
pective new resident. From a_ bul 
standpoint the performance was ¢ 
cellent. 

On the other hand, less than half a 
the cities approached sent back an 
where near a complete answer to thé 
questions. Of the larger cities, Nasi 
ville, Hartford, Tulsa, and Duluth we 
most conscientious, each providing th 
exact number of the various businessé 
asked about, statements or laboratoy 
analyses of the water, and ample m 
terial on the general excellence of thei 
respective towns. 

Fast But Feeble. Replies from thre 
others were prompt but weak on i 
formation. Youngstown took the eag 
way out, forwarded a dingy eight-pat 
section from its telephone directory, § 


pages of which dealt with local trail 
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rules, the seventh with postal regula- 
tions. Only the first page contained any 
pertinent general data about the town. 
Across the rs margin a typewritten 
message revealed that Youngstown has 
soft water, frozen food stores, record 
shops, self-service laundries, automatic 
car washers, and soft water service 
establishments. How many? Apparently 
no one has counted. Lower Slobbovia 
would have difficulty in sending a less 
inviting communication. 

Fruit Without Figures. Leaning over 
backwards in the opposite direction 
was Sacramento, whose secretary-man- 


ager replied cordially—in green ink on — 


snappy green-headed stationary—to the 
effect that Sacramento is America’s gar- 
den spot: “I’m sure that you would like 
Sacramento, for here you will find mild 
climate . . . oranges . . . and an hour's 
drive will take you into the mountains 
[for] skiing and winter sports.” Mun- 
dane business thoughts have difficulty 
penetrating such a heady atmosphere; 
thus little specific information was pro- 
vided other than that all the businesses 
mentioned were fairly well represent- 
ed—though no figures were given. There 
was no chemical analysis of the water, 


but we were assured that it was “spark- 
lingly clear, delightfully soft, and de- 
void of all disease germs.” 


Water Hurdle. Spokane supplied a 
quantity of glossy literature on its beau- 
ties and business attractions, also classi- 
fied telephone directory clippings show- 
ing the who and how many of the busi- 
nesses asked about it. But it, too, 
balked at the water hurdle, affirmed 
only that “Spokane has a well equipped 
water supply system with an almost in- 
exhaustible supply from huge under- 
ground streams.” Despite their short- 
comings, however, these three cities 
tried harder than Richmond, Des 
Moines, and Salt Lake City, which 
evidently used the inquiry as waste- 
basket lining. 

None of the larger chambers felt 
like suggesting any additional business 
opportunities for the newcomer, and 
only one or two offered anything as to 
the probable success of those mentioned 
in the inquiry. Hartford, for instance, 
in calling attention to the city’s soft 
water, doubted that there’d be any de- 
mand for a soft water service. The 
others roe that the only way to 
get a real idea of possible success or 
failure would be to size things up in 
person. 

Of the 12 smaller chambers a 
proached, only six (Joliet, IIl., Battle 
Creek, Mich., Joplin, Mo., Amarillo, 
Tex., Gadsden, Ala., and Fargo, N. D.) 
gave reasonably satisfactory answers. 
The blue ribbon reply came from Joli- 
et’s research department, gave the num- 
ber of the various establishments, sug- 
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gested that an automatic car wash en- 
terprise might not be too successful be- 
cause someone already had a franchise, 
provided a laboratory analysis of the 
city water, four mimeographed pages 
of general information, and wound up 
by pointing out that “there seems to be 
a need in Joliet for a better-than-aver- 
age tea room, restaurant, or soda shop 
located in the loop and that stays open 
quite late.” 

That Water Again. Other middle- 
sized towns which answered our letter 
but not all the questions were Pueblo, 
Colo., which sent a copy of the local 
daily and the whole classified section 
of the telephone directory—but no 
water analysis; Lexington, Ky., which 
also flunked the water question; Meri- 
den, Conn., which merely sent a friend- 
ly invitation to come up and look the 
situation over, since the inquirer evi- 
dently did not live too far away (about 
60 miles); and Alameda, which came 
up with a water analysis and data on 
the number of businesses, but—a curi- 
ous omission for a California chamber— 
ignored any general build-up informa- 
tion about the town. The local cham- 
bers of Montclair, N. J., and Salem, 
Ore., were too busy with other matters 
to answer at all. 7 

The overall score of the 22 chambers 
hovered only a bit over 50% of perfect. 
Though most of the secretaries sent re- 
plies, less than half actually provided 
all the information requested—not a 
very good showing on what is supposed 
to be “the most important requisite” of 
their profession. 


NOT SO PEPSI? 


No. 2 cola company, hit 
hard in °48, expects to 
fizz up again this year 


In 1948, arrer riding a 10-year sales 
boom, Pepsi-Cola lost some of its zip, 
began to slow down. During 1947 it 
had boomed sales up to a $56 million 


high, looked forward to further narrow- - 


ing of the gap between it and first-place 
Coca-Cola (47 sales: $179 million). 
But in °47’s final quarter dollar sales 
as well as income began to drop, con- 
tinued down through 1948. 

Pepsi is tight-lipped about revealing 
full 1948 figures—Mack contents him- 
self with saying that total bottle sales 
were off only 8% from 1947. This in- 
dicates, he says, consumer acceptance 
of higher prices. Main reasons for the 
decline in income, according to Mack: 
a cut in the sale price of concentrate to 
dealers; higher operating costs. 
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Hervis & Bwias 
WALTER MACK 
His 12-ouncer has a baby brother 


A 33-Point Dive. In 1948, too, to the 
dismay of its 40,000 shareholders, Pep- 
si stock started to slide, plummeting 
from a top of 40% (in ’47) to a low of 
7% last November. Currently around 9. 
Accompanying the decline were a crop 
of rumors about management problems, 
dealer recalcitrance, stockholder dis- 
satisfaction. Wall Streeters huriedly re- 
appraised the company, and in soft 
drink circles speculation was rife as to 
its future prospects and plans. 

While Costs Climbed. Suave, tough- 
minded Pepsi prexy Walter S. Mack, 
Jr., riding out the storm with his usual 
imperturbable exterior, inwardly fumed 
at some of the stories making the 
rounds: “Pepsi was on the skids;” 
“Mack was no longer ‘hitting the spot’,” 
etc. What had happened was that 
Pepsi, still enjoying pre-war popularity 
(plus providential ability to secure su- 
gar) had zoomed its sales impressively 
percentagewise, tightened its strangle- 
hold on second place (in third: Nehi’s 
Royal Crown Cola—around $9 million 
sales). However, it had to pay a price: 
a sharp upswing in operating expenses 
as material and handling costs soared. 

The fall of 47 really marked the first 
stage in the company’s post-war read- 
justment. Pepsi bottlers, already 
pinched by costs, had been screaming 
for relief for months. So Mack cut the 
price of his concentrate to them 2¢ a 
case, and in 1948 formed a Bottler’s 
Advisory Committee to deal with dealer 
problems. At the same time he advised 
them to pass the price jump along to 
consumers, who he felt would under- 
stand a 20% boost: they were already 
paying up to 118% increases for other 
food products. (Pepsi's current dealer 
price is 96¢ a case in about 70% of the 




















territories, contrasted with a previous low 
of 80¢). This was a risky move in view 
of the trade’s traditional nickel-drink 
policy, but Mack is in the forefront of 
those assailing the industry's price tim- 
idity. His cry: let's be more realistic, 
raise prices to effect a more equitable 
cost-price balance. 

New Bottle. Pepsi's ’48 figures repre- 
sent, for the most part, sales of the 
12-ounce bottle. The new eight-ounce 
size is being introduced slowly (to date 
only about 50% of Pepsi's territory sells 
this “baby brother”), will be pushed as 
an “on premise consumption” item. It’s 
not intended to supplant the 12-ounce 
size in the housewife’s affections. Mack 
is standing firmly behind his “twice-as- 
much” bottle, regards it as the back- 
bone of his business. 

The trade regards the eight-ouncer as 
a Mack move to retain a toehold in the 
traditional 5¢ market, while trying to 
be realistic about costs and charging a 
little more for the larger size. But many 


think the big bottle will be a headache 
in a continuing high-cost economy. 
Meanwhile, the company is forging 
ahead in developing foreign sales, ex- 
pects a 35 to 40% increase over the 
present market. 

And New Outlets. The advertising- 
plus-availability formula spells sales in 
the soft drink field. So Pepsi's ad ex- 
penditures remain substantial, while 
soda fountain sales are assiduously cul- 
tivated with a new jingle-playing dis- 
pensing machine, now installed in 
25,000 out of an estimated 120,000 
fountain outlets (Coca-Cola’s famous 
bright box, a long time fountain phe- 
nomenon, makes Mack see red). He’s 
counting on vending machines, unavail- 
able to Pepsi during the war, to help 
offset competition; Coca-Cola, with a 
backlog of pre-war machines, had al- 
ready, during the war, cornered a host 
of key locations. Mack deplores this, 
wistfully points to cigarette and candy 
vending machines, where the customer 


can make a choice—such selective dis- 
pensers are the type Pepsi-Cola will 
back. 

Crux of Pepsi’s problem today is just 
how closely it can control costs, main- 
tain consumer acceptance of what 
Mack considers a fair market price. 
Some observers feel Coca-Cola really 
‘holds the key: if it continues to adhere 
to traditional pricing, Pepsi may find it 
a tougher competitive nut to crack. On 
the other hand, if, as Mack and many 
others believe, the industry is eventually 
forced to recognize higher costs, adopt 
“more realistic pricing methods,” he 
may have an easier time. At any rate, 
he’s still confident, is sitting on a $9 
million cash-cache ($5 million repre- 
sents last year’s still untouched loan). 

Meantime another, more intangible 
problem occupies much of Mack’s at- 
tention: antagonism from” various seg- 
ments of such groups as_ investors, 
bottlers, the financial press, which Mack 
will ultimately have to erase. 





READERS SAY 


U.S. RUBBER-DU PONT 


On page 31 of the Feb. 1 issue of 
Forses it is said: “U.S. Rubber is a lead- 
ing manufacturer of rubber goods of all 
kinds. Du Pont has a substantial interest 
in this company. Financial condition is 
strong.” 

This statement would lead the reader to 
believe that E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. has a stock interest in the U.S. Rub- 
ber Co. In fact, the du Pont Co. has no 
ownership interest of any kind in the U. S. 
Rubber Co. We understand, but do not 
know it as a fact, that certain members 
of the du Pont family have ownership in- 
terest in the U.S. Rubber Co.—T. C. 
Davis, treasurer, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. 


MONOSODIUM GLUTAMATE 


The author of the article “Chemicals” 
{[Jan. 1] refers to our having turned “from 
fertilizers and phosphates to the making 
of ‘cooking powders’ to give foods a more 
intense and meatier flavor. . . .” We 
should like very much to correct the state- 
ment that the Monosodium Glutamate 
(presumably the “cooking powder”) which 
our Amino Products Division manufac- 
tures at San Jose and Toledo gives a meat- 
ier flavor to foods. . . . The old concept 
that the product gave a meat-like flavor 
to foods has been entirely set aside by 
independent research results of the. past 
few years. This old conception, which pre- 
vailed up until a year ago, led the Food 
and Drug Administration, back in 1939, 
to insist that all processed foods contain- 
ing the product be labeled as “artificial 
seasoning.” This product is not artificial 
in any sense, but is a natural product de- 
rived from vegetable sources.—J. R. 


BisHorp, Amino Products Div., Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


CORRECTION 


I wish to call your attention to an error 
in one of your items in “Two-Line Edi- 
torials” of the Feb. 1 issue. It reads: 
“AT&T-Western Union divorce would not 
be in public interest.” 

The editorial, of course, concerns the 
government action designed to divorce 
AT&T and the Western Electric Co.— 
George P. Oslin, publicity director, West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co., New York, N.Y. 


WALTHAM WATCH 


The premises of your story, “Lessons 
From Waltham Wreck” [Forses, Feb. 1, 
’49] are incorrect ... particulary as it ap- 
plies to . . . the importance of union un- 
derstanding. The Waltham Workers Un- 
ion, in Sept., 1947, [offered] $5,000 from 
the union treasury . . . if management 
would match it, to hire an industrial en- 
gineer ... and . . . marketing research ex- 
perts. . . . Waltham Watch employees 
waived Round Three wage increase .. . 
forewent part of Round Two and Round 
One, have taken reductions in piece work 
rates during the years 1947 and 1948.... 

Waltham’s problem is one of Swiss 
watch imports. . . . Waltham’s machinery 
is not as inefficient or as decadent as you 
try to make it out to be [though] in some 
cases [it] needs improvement. The Swiss 
have refused to sell this watch machinery 
to Waltharh. It is not available anywhere 
else in the world. The cost of making it 
custom made .. . is prohibitive. .. . 

As to the article “Waltham Wind-Up,” 
. . . your reference to Jean R. Graef, called 
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by you a New York style consultant, is 
not correct, for Mr. Graef is president of 
Girard-Perragaux, a Swiss watch importer 
for many years... . 

I would like to point out . . . that 80% 
of the unit cost of making a watch move- 
ment is labor cost, and even though .. . 
wages have doubled or more [since 1940] 
the unit cost has gone up less than 20%. 
The productivity of the Waltham Watch 
workers compares favorably with those of 
any other watch workers in the United 
States. 

In all situations I believe in looking over 
the facts, and I believe in the free enter- 
prise system of the United States. Such 
columns as you have written check one’s 
faith in objective reporting when a busi- 


‘ness magazine like Forses will allow itself 


to be given a set of statements by Swiss 
watch importing sources that break down 
a venerable name like Waltham Watch. 

Elgin and Hamilton have not racked up 
the highest profits in their history in the 
past year. Elgin and Hamilton profits for 
1947 and 1948 are less than 1940 profits, 
and less than several years’ profits pre-war. 
I hope that you will publish this letter 
in the interest of 2,300 Waltham Watch 
employees who have done everything in 
their power to preserve this company, in- 
cluding raising . . . $600,000 to put into 
the proposed reorganization of this com- 
pany.—WaLTEeR W. CENERAZZO, National 
President, American Watch Workers 
Union. 


Forses sympathizes with Mr. Cene- 
razzo's plaint, at the same time wonders, 
if Waltham’s problem is only Swiss watch 
imports: (1) why his union asked Wal- 
tham to “hire an industrial engineer;” (2) 
why president Johnson said “we have an 
engineering job to do. . . will have to 
make big improvements;” (3) why Elgin 
and Hamilton sales increased from °47 to 
"48 (though not to record peaks).—THe 


Eprrors. 


Forbes 














THE DARING NEW DODGE FOR TODAYS 
R TALLER MoE AMERICANS! 
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When Army physical exams revealed that our wartime generation was far bigger, 
taller and more active, Dodge engineers started planning this great new car! 


ERE is the car the American 
H people will take right into 
their hearts. 

It’s lower on the outside... 
higher on the inside! Shorter on 
the outside... longer on the in- 
side! Narrower on the outside... 
wider on the inside! You will 
wonder how it-was done! 

New design . . . new distinctive 
style... new natural beauty that 
flows from truly functional engi- 
neering . . . new elbow room, leg 
room and head room plus an 
amazingly s-m-o-o-t-h ride... 





NEW “GET-AWAY” ENGINE 


IMPROVED “‘Get- Away” engine pro- 
vides flashing acceleration for quicker 
Starts, safer passing . . . high compres- 
sion engineered for extra gas economy. 


all the basic comforts that you 
want in a fine motor car. 


Hereisthe miracle of designthat 
comes to youfrom theengineering 
staff that has always built Ameri- 
ca’s most enduring, durable car 

..therugged, dependable Dodge! 

New styling.. 


. luxury inte- 
riors.. 


. fast get-away...op- 
tional Gyro-Matic transmission 

. some of these things that will 
thrill you are pictured here. Ask 
your Dodge dealer to show you 
all the wonderful things the new 
Dodge brings you today! 





gyrol FLUID DRIVE PLUS 


GYRO-MATIC 
... FREES YOU 
FROM. SHIFTING 





ELBOW ROOM—HEAD ROOM 


NEW elbow room, rear seats al- 
most eight inches wider . . . more 
head room, leg room. . . Knee- 
level seats give legs restful support. 


COMFORT ENGINEERED 


NEW under-hood all-weather com- 
fort system distributes fresh air 
warmth to all the passengers in 
both the front and rear seats. 


The Daring New 


DODGE 








YouNG 


HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 


HEATING, COOLING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 
Convectors © Unit heaters ¢ Heating coils © Cooling coils © Air 
conditioning units © Fvaperctive condensers 
AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


Gos, gosoline, Diesel engine cooling radiators © Heat exchangers 
® Intercoolers © Oil coolers © Supercharger intercoolers 
OIL FIELD, HEAVY INDUSTRIAL, MUNICIPAL & 
CHEMICAL PROCESS COOLING EQUIPMENT 
Engine jocket woter coolers ® Oil coolers © Steam and natural 
90% condensers © Notural gos coolers © Evoporotive coolers ond 
condensers © *“VAD"’ Vertical cir discharge cooling and condens- 


ing units. 
AERONAUTICAL PRODUCTS 


Oil coolers © Supercherger intercoolers © Rodiotors * Heet ex- 
changers © Valves © Regenerators 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 


Sales and Engineering Offices in All Principal Ci 








NEW IDEAS 


- - « in tools, office equipment, appliances, music 
recorders, fire prevention, carpeting 


UTILITY LAMP 


With a rubber-insulated grip strong 
enough to hold it in virtually any posi- 
tion, the portable utility lamp pictured 
here will shed light on any situation. 
Features a double-ball joint adjustable 
socket, permitting tinkerers and me- 
chanics to shift the beam without re- 


clamping the ‘wa Reflector is alumi- 
num, and 20 feet of cord (longer if 
wanted) comes with each unit. 

(The Pompton Mfg. Co., Pompton 
Plains, N. J.) 


TANK TRICK . 


Exploding oil tanks often turn small 
fires into disasters. Now, however, a 


new rubber-coated type will help keep 


|many blazes in the minor category, can 


withstand temperatures up to 2,000 de- 
grees F. Originally developed for the 


Navy, it’s eventually slated for use on 


autos, trucks, commercial air- 


craft. 
(B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio) 


buses, 


FLYING CARPET 


Airlines can now boost payloads with 

“featherweight” nylon-faced carpet. 
Specially designed for aircraft installa- 
tion, this flying rug permits 30% weight 
saving ($7,000 a year in additional 
payload) over conventional-weave rugs. 
Added attractions: it’s flame-, fungi-, 
bacteria-, and soil-resistant, comes in a 
variety of pleasing non- -bilious colors. 

(Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Co., Yonkers, N. Y.) 


“HOT-HEADED” REFRIGERATOR 


“Out of the frying pan into the freez- 
er’ might be an apt slogan for a re- 
cently introduced combination range- 


refrigerator. This culinary Jekyll and 
Hyde has a gas or electric range (220- 
volt, heavy duty) mounted on top of 
a four-cubic-foot electric refrigerator 
(seven temperature control settings). 
Triple insulation separates heat from 
cold. 

(General Air Conditioning Corp., 
Los Angeles 23, Calif.) 


MUSICAL TAPE 


Adding to the woes of the addled 
would-be phonograph-purchaser (78, 
$3 1/3, and 45-rpm records have him 
in a tizzy) comes news of a machine 
capable of mass-producing recorded 
music on sound tape. Previously avail- 
able only in unrecorded form, the new 
tape (plastic, coated with iron oxide 
dust) is jammed with up to 48 hours 
of continuous music, can be used with 
available tape recording machines. 

(Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, Minn.) 


EXPANSIVE FAN 


No engineering degree is required to 
install a newly marketed portable win- 
dow exhaust fan. Expandable wings 
allow it to fit in any window (28%” to 
42%” high), without hooks, screws, 
nails, or bolts. Fan has three motor 
speeds, will solve the summer heat 
problem for many small offices, homes, 
apartments. 

(Atlas Tool and Mfg. Co., St. Louis 
15, Mo.) 


PAPER SHREDDER 


This noiseless, easy to operate table- 
model shredding machine literally eats 
up your waste paper problem, digests 
tickets, newspapers, cellophane, etc., at 
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a 600-lb.-an-hour rate. Ideal for “filing” 
confidential papers, it chews them into 
unrecognizable 1/16”-wide strips, is 
equipped with safety devices to prevent 
accidental shredding of operator's fin- 
gers. Chief asset: easy portability. 

(Shredmaster Corp., Brooklyn 5, 
N. Y.) 













SKY-VIEW UMBRELLA 


Sans gE , you can now buck 
the heaviest gale with your umbrella— 
and still see where you're going. This 


latest contribution to pedestrian safety 
-and the first umbrella innovation in 
years—is made of tr t plastic 
(Vinylite), offers ‘round-the-cl vis- 





ion, as well as long-wearing qualities. 
(Eichenbaum Umbrella Co., 298 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


ATOMS FOR AUTOS? 


Playing a strictly supporting role, 
one phase of atomic energy in- 
vaded the automotive industry, is help- 
ing to improve motor fuels and lubri- 
cants by determining the extent of pis- 
ton ring wear. Method: “hot” (radio- 
active) piston ring is taken from its 
$00-Ib. lead safety box, gingerly in- 
stalled in a test engine, given a four- 
hour run. Examination of the crankcase 
oil is then made with a geiger counter, 
which measures as little as one-mil- 
lionth of an ounce of activated piston- 
ring metal in the oil. Excessive presence 
of metal shows that oil isn’t getting 
where it should, needs improving. 


NO-BOUNCE HAMMER 


Progress is relentless. Comes now a 
hammer that doesn’t bounce. Made 
with a head full of steel grit that ab- 
sorbs kick-back tendencies when strik- 
ing an object, it’s reported to pack 30% 
more punch, is said to be safer to use. 
Now available in one-pound size—with 
replaceable plastic driving tips—safety 


enginers will soon be able to requisition 
sledge types, claw hammers, etc. 
(H. F. Soderling Co., Seattle, Wash.) 













Illustrate 


1c Post Cards 


Learn how thousands of business 
men, in every line, are boosting 
sales in spite of conditions—with 
1¢ messages—printed and illustrated in afew 
minutes on gov’nt post cards — with amazing 
new patented CARDMASTER. Your “today’s” 
ideas, read by your prospects next morning. 
Not a toy, but a sturdy advertising machine, 
built to last for years. Low price, sold direct. 
Guaranteed for five years. Send name today. 
SEND NAM We'll send FREE illustrated book of money- 

making IDEAS for your business and com- 


plete, unique advertising plans. RUSH YOUR NAME TODAY. 


CARDMASTER COMPANY 
4546 RAVENSWOOD, Dept. 103, CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


DEVELOP A 


FAST MIND 


Copyright “THINKING-ALPHABET” can 
help you FIND YOURSELF; discover 
your Creative Ability, Hidden Oppor- 
tunities and Earning Power. EE 
FOLDER. Write to Frank Tibolt, G2S8F, 
N. 4th St., Phila. 20. 


























TO EVERYONE, THIS GULF SIGN 
STANDS FOR TWO GUARANTEES! 


e This Gulf emblem on any product stands 
for two guarantees of excellence. One visible, 


one invisible. 


The visible guarantee is evidenced by the 
plant and properties that make Gulf one of the 


TO A RADIO MAN, THE SIGN ABOVE 
STANDS FOR A LOOP ANTENNA 





largest producers and refiners of crude oil. 


The invisible guarantee is the determination 
of Gulf to make the best petroleum products 3 
that skill, science, loyal employees and alert 
management can jointly achieve. 








Gulf Oil Corporation 


Gulf Refining Company 


March 1, 1949 


General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Number two of a series 


BANK-MONEY 


i petroleum industry finds bank the petroleum industry, is a leader in 
loans well suited to its requirements. making loans to the oil companies. 
Bank credit is flexible, available No matter where you live, Chase credit 


when needed, and can be paid off helps to keep your car rolling. - 


when not needed. CHASE OIL LOAN PERCENTAGE INDEX 





For these reasons, many oil 








| companies have relied upon banks for 





one-third or more of the money which 














they borrow from all sources. 














Chase National Bank, with a separate F 





department dealing exclusively with | 1940 1941 1942 1943. 1944. 1945. 1946 19471948 


AVERAGE 1940. 1941 = 100 











“Chase frnances THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


the every-day things OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Economic Compass Boxed; 


Good Stocks Best Buy 


NOTWITHSTANDING that “the biggest business on 
earth” has already become flagrantly, ruinously un- 
wieldy and inefficient, President Truman’s every 
recommendation is that the Administration be in- 
vested with greater and greater and ever greater 
power, be authorized to swell and swell our already 
shockingly large army of tax-eating bureaucrats. 

He wants to spend limitless billions upon expand- 
ing governmental competition against investor- 
owned utility companies. 

He would like to see the federal government em- 
bark, upon steel-making regardless of the conse- 
quences to that vitally important, efficient, progres- 
sive, constantly-expanding industry, in which the 
savings of millions of individuals and families are 
at stake. 

He is clamorous for unleashing untold expendi- 
tures of taxpayers’ money to grasp federal control 
of education. 

He itches to “nationalize medicine,” to bring all 
doctors under the thumb of Washington, thus 
spawning one more gigantic army of bureaucrats. 

If the President could have his way, the United 
States would far outdistance Great Britain in de- 
vising ways and means for ballooning expenditures 
for every conceivable form of social security. 

Harry Truman is obsessed with a mania for 
spending, spending, spending. 

Wise, realistic Senator Vandenberg, one of the 
few statesmen in Washington, warns that it would 
cost us $60,000,000,000 a year to carry out all 
Truman’s ambitious socialistic ideas. 

The “Economic Stabilization Act of 1949” would 
clothe the President with absolutely unprecedented 
peacetime powers. 

On top of all this infinitely costly program, plus 
ERP’s billion-dollar annual bill, Mr. Truman airily 
urges that Americans furnish unspecified additional 
sums to succor backward countries—although he 
naturally is vacuously vague on how this could be, 
should be, done. 

Will President Truman and his fellow “planners” 
learn anything from the collapse of their commod- 
ity price “parities”? Will it be brought home to 
them—one doubts it—that the law of supply and 
demand makes a monkey out of all arbitrary gov- 
ernmental decrees concerning prices? 

Seeking—successfully—to win the farm vote, the 
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Administration assured farmers that they would 
reap high prices for wheat, corn, other products. 

Alas, economic conditions have overruled Wash- 
ington theorists. 

Most major commodities have tumbled below 
the artificial levels pontificated by Washington. 

The indisputable fact is that deflation, recession, 
has set in. 

This is abundantly manifested by rather pro- 
nounced increase in unemployment, by reduction 
of prices in many lines of merchandise, by reduced 
volume of retail sales, by dwindling railway freight 
car loadings, by multiplying business failures, by 
recession in expenditures for travel, for luxury 
cruises, for resort accommodations, for amusements. 

Moregver, it is symptomatic that various high- 
priced automobiles are now available for immedi- 
ate delivery—not to say, in some instances, at re- 
ductions from list prices. That lower-priced cars 
will become procurable this year, without waiting 
a long period, is clearly foreshadowed. 

My taxi-driver friends tell me their business is 
bad. 

Hotels, with very few exceptions, are no longer 
turning away customers. 

Real estate is definitely on the down-grade. 

Both men’s and women’s wearing apparel is be- 
ing marked down, following the slump in luxury 
furs. 

In short, the bloom is off the boom. 

But if Republicans and conservative Democrats 
can hold President Truman within reasonable 
bounds in his staggering spending programs, if they 
can stop him from enacting outrageous labor legis- 
lation, if fresh wage demands can be averted, the 
current recession need not develop into severe 
depression. 


WHAT OF STOCKS? 


The debacle in principal commodity prices has 
shaken the stock market, naturally. 

I have begun, in a modest way, to buy stocks of 
well-managed companies which I feel are cheap, 
which afford income yields of 6% and more. 

In what other field could one obtain better 
return? 

—B. C. Forses. 











For $5, you can try 
this tested plan for greater 


PEACE OF MIND 


financially 


To help you build your financial future 
wisely, confidently—and fitably— 
de pe ——- to n’s Na- 

and Financial Weekly; 


tested way to help you protect 

what you wane sae snake BS grow—is 
now being used by more than 45,000 
dent men = women who read 


n’s 
—— 's io invest your money 
ie affairs with greater 
erstanding and foresight. It ~~ 
how the values of your stocks and 
bonds, real estate, commodities, insur- 
ance and other holdings are rising or 
falling as the result of changing condi- 
tions—political and economic—from 
week to week. 

No other publication is like Barron’s. 
It is the only weekly affiliated with 
Dow-Jones, world’s largest, fastest 
business and financial 


news-gathering 


tion. 
hock weekly issue of Barron’s pro- 
vides a balanced investment outlook: 
Business Trends, Industry “3 
Security Values, Commodity 
Tax News, Impact of Federal Legis: 
lation, Weekly “‘status-at-a-glance”’ 
Stock I Dow-Jones Averages, 
Investment Studies. 
ae and see for yourself 
how it ahead financiall 


get y- 

Only $5 for 17 weeks. Or full year’s 
tion, only $15. Just send this 

ad your check today. Or tell us 
3S Gls poe inter FO-3-1 


BARRON’S 
WATIONAL BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL WEEKLY 
40 New Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
SRA RAR 








ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 
COMMON STOCK 
PREFERRED STOCK 
Regular quarterly divi- 


dends of 20¢ per share on 


e Common Stock and 










‘ t the 
\March 10, 1949. 


The transfer books will 
not be closed. 


WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary & 
February 8, 1949 
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Atlas Corporation 
Dividend on Common Stock 


Novick 18 HEREBY Given that a 


dividend 
ony of Atlas 2. tien, 
men : 
21, 1949, to holders 
of — ef recerd at the close 
of ebruary 28, 1949. 


Watter A. Pererson, Treasurer 
February 11, 1949. 
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Stock Trading } 





by JOSEPH MINDELL 


Commodity Prices, 


Loans and Yields 


THE STOCK MARKET declined with such 
swift violence during the first half of 
February that, barring some unforesee- 
able new influence, a partial technical 
recovery is probable. Movies, Airlines, 
Television, ba Utility stocks are in po- 
sition to exploit this rise better than 
most groups. 

Each temporary market rise reinvites 
careful examination of the more basic 
downward forces which handicap the 
present market. 

The relationship between Commod- 
ity Prices and Commercial Loans is 
important in this context. 

Moody's Spot Commodity Price In- 
dex has fallen back to 370, which was 
its level in the first week of December, 
1946. At about that time the Federal 
Reserve Board fi for Commercial 
Loans was $10.3 Fillion. 

Then Gommodity Prices rose swiftly, 
until by October, 1947, Moody’s Spot 
Commodity Price Index hit its high of 
462, a gain of about 25%. Rising Com- 
modity Prices spurred the accumula- 
tion of inventories by business, and 
Commercial Loans rose to $13.3 billion, 
about 30%. 


MALADJUSTMENT 


At that point there was no serious 
maladjustment between prices and on 
rowings. But from then to the 
prices have dropped about 20%, while 
Commercial Loans continued to rise to 
$15.6 billions, a rise of about 17%— 
thus creating a severe maladjustment 
and business hazard. 

Part of the rise in Commercial Loans 
is in term loans, because of the diffi- 
culties of equity financing; and part is 
due to an upward revision of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board series. If we deduct 
$1.5 billion, we get a present figure 
of about $13.8 billion, which is more 
comparable with the December, 1946, 
figure of $10.3 billion. 

In short—while Commodity Prices 
rose 25% above the December, 1946, 
level, and have now given up all of that 
rise, Commercial Loans rose about 35%, 
and have as yet given up almost none. 

Translated into simple terms, busi- 
ness inventories were built up with a 
generous use of borrowed money dur- 
ing a period of swiftly rising prices. 
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Now that the component prices are 
dropping, the selling prices accessible 
ese inventories have dropped. 
Mecnwhile the bank loans remain to be 
paid off at stated out of earn- 
ings which are proving to be smaller 
than was contemplated when the bor- 
rowings were made. 
re investors have been disap- 
at the failure of highly-adver- 
Sood big yields on common stocks to 
provide dependable support for ‘stock 
prices. The yield factor has been widely 
misconstrued. It is inaccutate to use the 
gross dividend return on a stock as a 
measure of its attractiveness to the 
investor. 


DIVIDENDS 


In an interesting private study, the 
Argus Research Corp. reveals that the 
average gage en — on dividends 
received in approximates 
29%. ~ a pn dividend return of 
6% really a4 4%% after federal in- 
come taxes (for  smgpras of sim wy 
state income are i = 
1936, the same 1e dividend after fame 
would have been 5.1%. 

As a practical illustration, this study 
examines American Telephone, the 
most widely-held stock. In 1936 its $9 
dividend was worth $7.65 to the stock- 
holder after the federal income tax; 
today, only $6.40. The mean market 
price of the stock in 1986 was $170— 
on which the yield after tax was 4.5%. 
The 1948 mean market price for Ameri- 
can Telephone was 158, on which the 
yield after tax was 4.2%. To equal the 
1936 yield after federal income tax, 
the current of American Tele- 
phone would have to be 142—other 
things being equal. 

Of course many other factors go into 
the formation of common stock prices, 
but the use of gross yields, as can be 
seen, leads to erroneous conclusions as 
far as the yield factor is concerned. 

Despite temporary selective price 
rises in the market; the cautious inves- 
tor is still well advised to retain the 
bulk of his investment funds in high- 
grade bonds and defensive securities 
pending a better opportunity for a more 
aggressive attitude toward common 
stocks. 
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Profits Produce Seba and Goods 
At Johns-Manville 


I“ 1948—the 90th anniversary year of our business 

—Johns-Manville sold $17314 million of goods to 
the industries and the public of the United States, 
Canada and other countries. 

The company made a profit of $1514 million. Both 
sales and profits were the highest in our history. 

The average J-M employee received about $3,300 in 
1948 as compared with about $1,700 in pre-war year 
1940—nearly twice as much. 


Higher Payrolis 


Payrolls in 1948 amounted to $66 million or 38 
cents in each dollar of sales compared with $204 mil- 
lion in 1940 or 324¢ cents. 


8,000 New Jobs 


We had 8,000 more employees in 1948 than in 1940 
bringing total employment to 20,000 men and women. 
American capitalism made these new jobs possible. 


Capital Investment Doubled 


Much of the difference in sales, payroll and profits 
since 1940 is due to capital invested. 

Since V-J Day, Johns-Manville has spent more than 
$50 million on new plants and other expansion pro- 
jects, improvements and cost reduction measures. In 
the last ten years we have doubled our capital invested 
in the business. Our capacity to produce has been 
sreatly increased. 

This capital came in part from the 11,800 stock- 
holders from all walks of life who have invested their 
savings in Johns-Manville; in part from depreciation; 
in part from money borrowed from insurance com- 
panies (representing savings of the people invested in 
insurance policies), and in part from profits put back 
into the business. 


Profits are Necessary 


Profits in 1948 amounted to 8% 9 cents in each dollar 
of sales. In 1940 they were 9) cents in each dollar 
of sales. _ 

Profits provide dividends. Dividends help create 
savings. Savings and industry’s profit dollars rein- 
vested in plants and equipment produce new jobs as 
well as more goods. 

In 1948 Johns-Manville invested about three-fifths 
of its profits to create more jobs in the company and 
to produce more goods needed by industry and the 
public. 
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That’s why adequate profits—the cake of yeast 
necessary to make a capitalistic loaf of bread—are so 
important to the present and future stability of the 
country and to every man, woman and child in it. 


Stockholders Benefit 


For 1940 stockholders received $234 million in divi- 
dends—about 48% of earnings. For 1948 they received 
$6 million which was 39% of earnings. 

Thus plowed-back earnings, like good fertilizer on 
good soil, create enlarged crops of new jobs for new 
generations of workers, more goods for industry and 
the public and more dividends for stockholders. 


Faxes 


In 1940 Johns-Manville’s taxes were $434 million. 
In 1948 they were $1234 million. 


J-M’s Annual Statement 


—t 


DUCTS 
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Here are the highlights of Johns-Manville’s annual 
statement for the year 1948:* 


TOTAL INCOME.................. $1734 million 
For all costs (except as shown below). .$ 7914 million 
To employees for salaries & wages. ...$ 66 million 
To government for taxes............. $ 1234 million 
To stockholders in dividends......... $ 6 million 
Reinvested in the business........... $ 914 million 


EARNINGS AFTER TAXES were $5.22 per 


share of common stock. 


TAXES were equivalent to $4.35 per share 
of common stock. 


We in Johns-Manville are proud of our record of 
service to the public during our 90 years in business. 
We pledge our every effort to continue to be alert to 
the needs of our customers, our employees and our 


stockholders. 


Chairman of the Board 
Johns-Manville Corporation 


*Those desiring more complete information should refer to a book- 
let containing the formal Annual Report to Stockholders which 
we will be glad to furnish on request. Address: Johns-Manville 
Corporation, 22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 




















American. Standard 


RapiaAToR Sanitary 
New York CORPORATION Pittsburgh 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared 
payable March 1, 1949, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1949. 

A dividend of twenty-five cents (25¢) 
per share on the Common Stock has been 
declared payable March 24, 1949, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on February 21, 1949. 

JOHN E. KING 
Treasurer 








——————————___——e 


UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents (50¢) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable April 1, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 25, 1949. 


MORSE G. DIAL, 
Secretary and Treasurer 
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by W. C. HANSON 


Drug Stocks Should Rise 


SHares OF leading drug manufacturers 
are likely to do much better than many 
other industrial stocks this year. Where- 
as the recession has started in many 
other businesses, the “medicine makers” 
expect higher sales and earnings. 
Actually, the pharmaceutical com- 
panies have already had their own re- 
cession. Their slump started soon after 
the war’s end, at a time when other in- 


| dustries were still booming. Profits then 


started to drop sharply, for several 
reasons. For one thing, operating costs 
were rising sharply, chiefly with regard 
to raw materials and labor. Productivity 


ment of new products, oe the 
so-called “wonder” drugs, like penicil- 
lin, sulfas, streptomycin, vitamins, and 
other biologicals; (2) a broader public 
demand for medicines. 

In recent years the weg public has 
become increasingly “health conscious,” 
is using more and more medications. 
Thus, the strong growth trend of this 
industry should continue. 

The greatest growth potentials are in 
the so-called “ethical” drug phase of the 
pharmaceutical business. These are us- 
ually medicines used by physicians, or 
cbtainable only on doctor's prescrip. 








RISING PROFITS FOR PRINCIPAL DRUG STOCKS 
(All Data per Common Share) 


Earnings 
947 


Abbott Laboratories ... $5.46 
American Home Products 1.72 
Bristol-Myers 


1948 
$5.50E $3.25 
2.25E 


2.94 
0.30 


Price 
Range REecent 
1948-49 Price 


79%4-63 71 
26%4-20% 25 
37%-25% 29 
12 -8% 9 


Dividends 
1947 1948 
$2.40 

1.45 


1.60 
0.25 


1.20 
1.90 
0.50 


NOMA 


Electric Corporation 


8.00E 
2.00E 
6.50E 


2.05 
1.60 
2.75 


2.90 
1.40 
2.75 


63%-44% 60 
33%-23% 26 


Pfizer (Chas.) & Co. ... 64%-44% 44 


55 W. 13th St., New York 11, N. Y 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a stock dividend of 3% 
on the outstanding Capital Stock 
of this Corporation, payable 
March 31, 1949, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
March 15, 1949. 
HENRI SADACCA 


President 
February 10, 1949 














IB M INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 136th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 

The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable March 10, 1949, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on February 18, 
1949, Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
prepared on IBM Electric Punched Card Ac- 
counting Machines will be mailed. . 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 
January 25, 1949 








Corporation 


cts DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors declared a dividend 


‘2 Johns-Manville 
uN 


40¢ per share on the Common Stock pay- 
able March 11, 1949, to holders of record 
February 28, 1949. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 











4.15 
2.02 


Sharp & Dohme 
Squibb & Co.*........ 
Sterling Drug 


3.65E 


1.00 
1.00 
2.00 


1.00 
1.00 
2.25 


27%-17% 26 
29%-21% 24 
89%-32% 87 


(E) Tentative estimates. (*) Fiscal years ending June 30. 








and efficiency also lagged behind the 
pre-war norm in many drug firms. 

Reflecting these conditions, drug 
stocks were among the first to decline 
in 1946. 

But a change for the better is now 
evident. 

The problems which caused the 
in profits have been largely solved, or 
brought under control. The rising = 
in wage rates has about come to a halt, 
and, what is more important, there has 
been a rise in worker productivity. Raw 
ingredient costs, also, have stabilized, 
and, in some cases, are declining. 

Profit margins therefore should im- 
prove. 

Also highly encouraging is the im- 
proved sales outlook. Sales for 1948 
ran about 5% ahead of 1947, and vol- 
ume this year should be at least as 
good, possibly better. 

Two things account for the better 
sales trend: (1) the steady develop- 
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tion. Most of the “wonder” drugs are 
in this category. The other main div+ 
sion of the business comprises “proprie- 
tary” drugs, or medical compounds sold 
under trade names for popular use. 

One of the largest producers of “ethi- 
cal” preparations is Abbott Labora 
tories. Its stock is one of the top-flight 
“blue chips” in the field, with a record 
of unbroken dividends since . 1926. 
Abbott common is an_ outstanding 
“growth” situation, for the stock has 
been split and resplit many times, and 
each “split-up” share has increased in 
value. Last year’s profits approximated 
$5.50 per share, compared with $5.46 
in 1947. 

Merck & Co., another organization 
with a large “ethical” division, is show- 
ing a strong profit rise, with $8.00 per 
share indicated for 1948, as against 
$5.32 in 1947. 

Parke-Davis, another veteran manv- 
facturer with a large “ethical” business, 
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has been a steady dividend payer since 
1878, and will likewise show an in- 
crease in earnings. 

Charles Pfizer & Co. is an interesting 
“special situation.” This stock had an 
impressive rise in 1946 and, subse- 
quently, a sharp decline. Prominent in 
the development of penicillin and other 
specialties, its outlook is very promising. 

Squibb, another old-timer, looks at- 
tractive for appreciation. 

Prominent in the “proprietary” field 
are firms like Bristol-Myers, Sterling 
Drug, and American Home Products. 
Here, also, profits are rising. These 
stocks appear very conservatively val- 
ued at prevailing prices. The two latter 
wuinpanies, incidentally, have some 
“ethical” products, which contribute to 
over-all earning power. 


Congratulations 


Dr. John F. Thompson, elected presi- 
dent of International Nickel Co., to suc- 
ceed Robert C. Stanley, who continues 
as chairman; Dr. Paul D. Merica, 
elected executive vice-president, and 
Henry S. Wingate a vice-president. 

Albert B. Dick, Jr., chairman of A. 
B. Dick Co., elected a director of New 
York Central Railroad Co. 

Kempton Dunn, elected a vice-presi- 
dent, and Cyrus E. Brush, secretary, of 
American Brake Shoe Co. 

E. A. Correa, elected secretary of 
Armco Steel Corp. ; 

Ralph P. Lewis and James M. El- 
liott, elected directors of Lever Brothers 
Co. 

De Emmett Bradshaw, chairman of 
the Woodmen of the World Insurance 
Society of Omaha, elected a director 
of Western Union Telegraph Co. 





Dr. H. N. Davis 


P. D. WaconER 


Receiving honorary degree of Doctor 
of Engineering from his Alma Mater, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Philip 
D. Wagoner, chairman of Underwood 
Corporation, declared: “Every graduate 
should know how to use a slide rule, 
how to write shorthand, and how to 
write on a typewriter.” Dr. Harvey N. 
Davis, Stevens president, characterized 
Mr. Wagoner as “a distinguished ex- 
ample of the Stevens thesis that the 
highest executive positions in Ameri- 
tan industry can best be filled by 
engineers.” 
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Informative Reading 








Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Fornes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








584. Wuere Dors SMALL Business Os- 
TAIN ITs CaprraL: An exploratory study 
outlining some of the problems faced in 
launching or expanding small business en- 
terprise. Probes into the question of how 
well small business is supplied with equity 
capital. 


585. THe CHALLENGE OF HuMAN ReE- 
LATIONS: Practical approach to personnel 
difficulties encountered in manufacturing 
enterprises. Stresses management’s respon- 
sibility in satisfying the wants of workers. 


586. OvernaLL Look aT MANAGEMENT 
DeEvVELOPMENT: A stimulating and informa- 
tive discussion of management’s function, 
the qualifications needed by men in man- 
agement, and present obligation to train 
others for future responsibility. 


587. PowEerFuL Partners: Interesting 
breakdown of the advantages of mixing 
natural and manufactured gas for plant 
and community. Points up necessity of 
conserving natural gas supply, along with 
“constant-supply” insurance offered 
through use of manufactured gas. Discus- 
ses advisability, benefits, and methods of 
mixing the two types of gases. 


588. A ProcGRAM FOR AMERICAN Op- 
PORTUNITY: Forthright address to execu- 
tives on the need for understanding and 
cooperation between labor and manage- 
ment. Shows how “Americanism” should 
be sold to the community—through schools, 
advertising, and good deeds. Supplies a 
much-needed shot in the arm to those 
who think in terms of “we” and “they”— 
instead of “us.” 


589. TRAVELOGUE: Who - what - when - 
how-why-and-where for vacationing Amer- 
icans: where they went—how they went— 
when they went—how much it cost them 
in 1948. This information, plus a 1949 
forecast, should be of interest to trans- 
portation companies, clothing and sports 
equipment manufacturers, others promot- 
ing vacation travel. 











TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of 75 cents per share and an additional 
dividend of 50 cents per share on the Com- 
y’s capital stock, payable March 15, 
949, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 25, 1949. 


E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, 
Assistant Secr 

















relation to prospective earnings. 


SEND NAME AND 
ADDRESS NOW WITH 


49-YEAR CHART 


of Stocks, Bonds, Business 


LD i ndr-weg annual edition of its Long-Term Chart covering 
Stocks, Bonds, Commodity Prices, National Income and 
Business Volume from 1900 to date is just being released. This 
large chart measures 1014 x 1614 inches, and is printed in four 
colors, suitable for framing. You will find this chart of particular 
interest now in.comparing the recent action of stock and com- 
modity markets with previous post-war periods. 


10 STOCKS SELLING BELOW NET QUICK ASSETS 


A number of good stocks have been carried down to prices below the 
per-share value of net working capital in the recent Market decline. In 
other words, you can buy these stocks for less than the value of their quick 
assets — plant and equipment free! Our staff has selected 10 issues in this 
class that not only appear cheap on assets, but also look under-priced in 


Yours with One Months “TRIAL” 


As an introductory offer, we will send this Stock List & Chart and 
the Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for 


‘1 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


$1 FOR REPORT: FM-84 210 NEWBURY ST. 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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1949 BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


A Word from The 
WALL STREET JOURNAL 


If you want to get ahead this year, it is 
important for you to understand the far- 
reaching changes that are taking place 
all over America. New inventions, new in- 
dustries and new ways of doing business 
are creating new opportunities for men 
who want to increase their incomes. 


It will pay you to find out about these 
things. And one place to find out is in the 
pages of The Wall Street Journal. The 
Journal is more tnan a newspaper. It is 
a daily guide for every substantial citizen. 
Its readers include many of the wealthiest 
people in this country. Yet The Journal 
can also be of enormous help to men in 
the $5,000 to $20,000 income bracket. 


The Journal has the largest staff of 
writers on business and finance. It is the 
only business paper served by all four bi 

ress associations. It comes to you DAILY. 

ou get the fastest possible warning of 
any new trend that may affect your busi- 
ness, your job or your personal income. 
You get the facts in time to protect your 
interests or to seize quickly a new oppor 
tunity for profit or advancement. e 
Journal costs $20 a year, but you can get a 
Trial Subscription for 3 months for $6— 
77 issues (in U. S. and Possessions). Just 
tear out this ad and attach check for $6 
and mail. Or tell us to bill you. Address: 
The Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Readers in Pacific Coast states and Arizona, Idaho, 
Nevada and Utah please address 415 Bush St., 
San Francisco 8, California F3-1 





-—BULL MARKET 


READY TO GO? 


Some of the experts predict we are 
now laying the foundation of the 
biggest bull market in stock market 
history, ethers disagree. 


DuVal's breaks down and summarizes 
the reperts and forecasts of the ma- 
jor investment services for the current 
and future market. 


It helps you answer the question of 
whether to BUY or SELL. 


eg 
DUVAL’S CONSENUS 


Alr Mell $1.25 
Reg. with Securities @ Exch. Comm. 








, Dept. HB141, 542 Fifth Ave., N. Y. w 











) The United Cerperation 


$3 Cumulative Preference Stock 


The Board of Directors of The 
United Corporation has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 75¢ 
per share upon the outstanding $3 
Cumulative Preference Stock, pay- 
able April 1, 1949 te the holders 
of record at the clese of business 
March 22, 1949. 

THOMAS 
February 16, 1949 
Wilmington, Delaware 


; 
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by HARRY D. COMER 


Depressed Stock Groups 











DOW-JONES AVERAGES 



















































































1944 ' 1945 ! 1946! 1947/1948 


1948 1949 








INDUSTRIAL stocks as a group lost only 
about 28% from their 1946 highs to 
last year’s low. Meanwhile a number of 
sub-groups lost double or more that 
percentage. 

Air Lines were about the hardest hit, 
losing 71%. nen. Publishing and 
Motion Picture stocks dropped 63% and 
62% respectively. 

These and other depressed grow 
are here tabulated. It is notew 
that the biggest declines tended to oc- 
cur following big previous advances. 
For example, at their post-war high, 
Air Line stocks stood at a level over 6 
times the pre-war base. Even after the 
drastic percentage decline, these stocks 
at last year's low were 82% above pre- 





war, whereas All Industrials showed 
net rise of only 17% from pre-war. 

Of the 11 groups shown in our table, 

Printing & Publishing now stands 
below 1948 lows. However, Railroad 
Equipment stocks are duplicating last 
year’s low, while Soft Drinks and Med 
Packing show little clearance over their 
former lows. 

Among other depressed groups whieh 
may be “rounding the bend,” the Mo- 
tion Picture issues stand out prom 
inently. 

Loew’s, Inc. is now available clos 
to the lowest price in 6 years. Pare 
mount Pictures, Warner Bros. Pict 
and 20th Century-Fox have begun 
reflect new interest in the market. 
























DEPRESSED STOCK GROUPS 


Post-war 

Stock Group* Hight 
Se chvinebondecesvoous 624 
Printing & Publishing. ......... 285 
aT ae 350 
Woolen Goods ............... 279 
sod vetbheenee bananas 246 
DM cheatakadsiccsncedasens 183 
SE <cnceesenieeencas 107 
Ee 307 
er 208 
Railroad Equipment .......... 158 
PE a weldc cnaenvcounes 188 
ALL INDUSTRIALS ......... 163 


* Standard & Poor’s weekly indexes; 1935-89 equals 100. } All established in 
1946, except Air Lines, which was 1945. {From post-war high to 1948 low. 





1948 






















Low Now 
182 —71% 195 
104 —638 1038 
185 —62 148 
128 —56 180 
117 —52 120 

89 —51 96 

52 —48 64 
168 —47 174 
114 44 117 

86 44 86 
109 —42 111 
117 —28 122 
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by JOSEPH BD. GOODMAN j 


Investment Pointers 





Caution Advisable 


THE COLLAPSE of commodity prices il- 
lustrates the folly and danger inher- 
ent in the Administration’s economic 
policies. 

‘Two years ago, reckless government 
buying of grains pushed up wheat and 
corn to around the $3-a-bushel level. 
An increase in wages immediately fol- 
lowed, and wages have remained at 
peak levels, while commodity prices 
have collapsed. 

Recently, wheat sold at $1.87 a 
bushel, corn at $1.06 a bushel. 

This badly crimps the buying power 
of the farming community, reducing 
buying of farm machinery and many 
other items from retail stores and mail 
order concerns. This, in turn, will affect 
numerous factories. 

Meanwhile, as pointed out here last 
summer, the pane public has over- 
come urgent shortages of many goods— 
wearing apparel, shoes, tires, radios, 
etc. Railroad freight car loadings are 
declining. 

With a few exceptions, corporate 
earnings for the first half of this year 
are likely to be lower than last year. 

Costs of manufacturing and building 
construction remain very high. The 
commonsense way of reducing costs 
would be by requesting the unions to 
accept reductions in wages, now at ex- 
tremely high levels. Yet, nobody con- 
nected with the Administration voices 
this. 

Since last summer, this column has 
not encouraged buying of common 
stocks for appreciation purposes. Where 
it is necessary for individuals to ob- 
tain the largest yield commensurate 
with safety, I have mentioned preferred 
stocks, bank stocks, and recently, lead- 
ing utility stocks. 

From the standpoint of buying for 
appreciation, I think caution is still 
advisable. Conservation of principal 
should today be paramount. 

The current decline in business 
might result in Congress deferring plans 
to increase taxes. Increased taxes now 
would invite national disaster. Taxes 
and government expenditures should 
be reduced. Business would thus be 
helped, and tax receipts might actually 
rise. 

Talk of peace and an increase in the 
world price of gold has recently ap- 
peared. If they become facts, these 
would, of course, be of fundamental 
importance. 
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Because of over-production, prices of 
petroleum products have been weak- 
ening. Oil shares have been declining 
since the peaks made last spring. In- 
asmuch as the demand for petroleum 
products will continue to be tremendous 
and will continue to grow, it seems 
to me that, in the event of any further 
substantial decline in oil shares, con- 
sideration should be given to making 
purchases. 

When the time appears right for new 
or additional purchases of oils, the com- 
panies I torn favor are: 

Atlantic Refining. 

Continental Oil. 

Gulf Oil of Pennsylvania. 

Midcontinent. 

Pure Oil. 

Socony-Vacuum. 

Standard Oil of California. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey. 

Texas Company. 

Tidewater-Associated Oil. 

In an effort to correct over-produc- 
tion, the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey has recently announced a reduc- 
tion in imports of crude oil from the 
Near East. Several western states have 
reduced the allowable production. With 
a proper balance between supply and 
demand, the oil industry will do well. 
Gasoline, for instance, is entirely con- 
sumed, and must be continually re- 
placed, whereas articles such as cloth- 
ing are kept until they are worn out. 

Numerous readers have requested 
the names of investment trust com- 
panies which I favor. They are: 

Lehman Corp. 

State Street Investment Corp. 

Massachusetts Investment Trust. 

Wellington Fund. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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“Fallacies of the Dow Theory” 
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A book of facts and proof which refutes 

sponsors’ theories and points out evolu- 

tion mirage. - 

@ What Experts Say— What Informed 
Minority Have Known. 

@ What Economists & Trend Analysts 
Say. 
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Many other indisputable facts no investor 

should be without. 
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REEVES BROTHERS, wc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A quarterly dividend of 25c per 
share and an extra dividend of 25c 
per share have been declared, pay- 
able April 1, 1949, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
March 3, 1949. The transfer books 
of the Company will not be closed. 
J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 
February 14, 1949 
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Thoughts . 


w 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Interests are a stimulant that gives 
only good “after-effects.” The more in- 
terests anyone has the happier he is 
sure to be. And when I say interests I 
do not mean details. Details are little 
robbers. Interests not only add to one’s 
enjoyment, but they actually prolong 
one’s life, as has been proved time and 
again. A person begins to waste away 
just so soon as his interests begin to 
die or take flight. Interests do more 
than anything to aid one into “the more 
abundant life.” 

—GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMS. 


As one may bring himself to believe 
almost anything he is inclined to be- 
lieve, it makes all the difference whe- 
ther we begin or end with the inquiry, 
“What is truth?” —WBHATELY. 


We live in a world which is full of 

i and ignorance, and the plain 
duty of each and all of us is to try to 
make the little corner he can influence 
somewhat less miserable and some- 
what less ignorant than it was before 
he entered it. —HUux.ey. 


Violence ever defeats its own ends. 
Where you cannot drive you can al- 
ways persuade. A gentle word, a kind 
look, a good-natured smile can work 
wonders and accomplish miracles. 
There is a secret pride in every human 
heart that revolts at tyranny. You may 
order and drive an individual, but you 
cannot make him respect you. 


None are more hopelessly enslaved 
than those who falsely believe they are 
free. —GOETHE. 


That friendship will not continue to 
the end which is begun for an end. 
—QUARLEs. 


A salesman who can show his pros- 

that what he has to sell will 

nefit them and their families, will 

never have any trouble getting the ap- 
plicant’s name on the dotted line. 

—AcENTs’ RECORD. 


Creative joy and creative pride go 
together. We all can be proud of some- 
thing, whether it be a sale or a sermon, 
a tomato or a Te Deum, a chicken coo 
or a cathedral—anything over which 
we can say, “This is mine. I made it.” 

—THE PHILOSOPHER. 


I am opposed to a tremendous bur- 
den of taxation because it takes from 
the people the right to spend the money 
which they have earned . . . and spends 
it for something which the government 
thinks is good for them whether they 
want it or not. 

—SENATOR Rosert A. Tart. 


Civilization is a condition in which 
one generation pays the debts of the 
last generation by issuing bonds for 
the next generation to pay. —BANKING. 


Make yourself necessary to the 
world, and mankind will give you 
bread, and if not store of it, yet such 
as shall not take away your property 
in all men’s possessions, in all men’s 
affections, in art, in nature, and in 
hope. —EMERSON. 


If you succeed in life, you must do 
it in spite of the efforts of others to pull 
you down. There is nothing in the idea 
that people are willing to help those 
who help themselves. People are willing 
to help a man who can’t help himself, 
but as soon as a man is able to help 
himself, and does it, they join in making 
his life as uncomfortable as possible. 

—E. W. Howe. 


We never enjoy perfect happiness; 
our most fortunate successes are 
mingled with sadness; some anxieties 
always perplex the reality of our satis- 
faction. —CORNEILLE. 


Psychologists have found that music 
does things to you whether you like it 
or not. Fast tempos invariably raise 
your pulse, respiration, and blood pres- 
sure; slow music lowers them. 

—Doron K. ANTRIM. 


It is a very fine thing to have an 
open mind. But it is a fine thing only 
if you have the ability to make a 
decision after considering all sides of 
a question. —J. E. Smrra. 


Generosity during life is a very dif- 
ferent thing from generosity in the hour 
of death; one proceeds from genuine 
liberality and aneaene the other 
from pride or fear. —Horace MANN. 

The less government we have the 
better—the fewer laws and the less 
confided power. The antidote to this 
abuse of formal government is the in- 
fluence of private character, the growth 
of the individual. —EMERSON,. 


God gives every bird its food, but 
he does not throw it into the nest. 
—J. G. HoLuanp. 


If you treat with courtesy your equal, 
who is privileged to resent an im 
nence, how much more cautious should 
you be to your dependents, from whom 
you demand a respectful demeanor. 

—CHAMBERS, 


From social intercourse are derived 
some of the highest enjoyments of life; 
where there is a free exchange of senti- 
ments the mind acquires new ideas, 
and by a frequent exercise of its 
powers, the understanding gains fresh 
vigor. —ADDISON. 


Monopolizing a conversation is often 
a sign of an inferiority complex. Fre- 
quently it reveals a determination to 
gain attention which would not be 
forthcoming if the speaker were less 
insistent. —THINK. 


Get away from the crowd when you 
can. Keep yourself to yourself, if only 
for a few hours daily. 

—ARTHUR BRISBANE. 


Man cannot be satisfied with mere 
success. He is concerned with the 
terms upon which success comes to him. 
And very often the terms seem more 
important than the success. 

—CuarLes A. BENNETT. 


Where necessity ends, curiosity h 
gins; and no sooner are we supplied 
with everything that nature can deman¢ 
than we sit down to contrive artific 
appetites. —JOHNSON. 


In response to many requests from reade 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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A Text. 


Sent in 7 Thomas J. Flynn, 


Woodville, What’s your favor- 
ite text? Ns Forpes book is pre- 


sented to senders of texts used. 


Thy testimonies have I taken as an heri- 
tage for ever: for they are the rejoicing of 
my heart. 


—Psatms 119:111 
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Lengthening His Waistline ... Shortening His Life- Line « 





Like one out of every four people in our coun- 
try today, this man weighs more than he should. 
If he loses those excess pounds—brings his 
weight down to normal and keeps it there—he 


will look and feel better. 





OFFICE HOURS 1to2pm. and 6107 pm. 
OR BY APPOINTMENT 





The first step in any weight reduc- 
ing program is to see the physician, 
for only he is qualified to determine 
your best weight. A six-foot man 
weighing 185 pounds may be 20 
pounds overweight if he has a slight 
frame, while if he has a large frame 
that weight could be considered 
normal. 


IT Is WISE for people attempt- 
ing to lose weight to avoid “‘re- 
ducing drugs,”’ unless their own 
doctor prescribes them. Many 
drugs used for weight reduction 
are dangerous. They may overtax 
the heart or bring about other 
serious conditions. By faithfully 
following the program your doctor 
suggests, it is generally possible 
to lose weight surely, steadily, 
and safely. For more information, 
send for Metropolitan’s free book- 
let, 39-F, ‘“‘Overweight and Un- 
derweight’’. 










Furthermore, he will 
probably live longer. Statistics show that if weight 
is more than 10 per cent above normal, life ex- 
pectancy is usually reduced about 20 per cent. 
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Proper diet is essential for con- 
trolling weight. Most overweight 
occurs because the body takes in 
more food than it can use up as en- 
ergy, and the excess is stored as fat. 
The doctor will limit food intake, 
while making sure your diet con- 
tains enough essential elements to 
protect general health. 
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Doctors say one of the reasons onset 
tends to shorten life is that it puts an additional 
burden on the heart and circulatory system. It 
has been estimated that 10 pounds of extra fat 
require the development of a half a mile of blood 
vessels. To maintain this excess body tissue, the 
heart has to work harder. Fortunately, with good 
medical care, overweight can usually be corrected. 





Some exercise is necessary, but 
one should not expect to reduce just 
by exercising. Doctors warn you 
would have to walk 36 miles to lose 
one pound. Strenuous exercise may 
also increase the appetite and 
make it harder to reduce So, rely 
on your physician to recommend the 
proper exercise. 













TO EMPLOYERS: Your em- 
ployees will benefit from un- 
derstanding these important 
facts about overweight. Metro- 
politan will gladly send you 
enlarged copies of this adver- 
tisement—suitable for use on 






your bulletin boards. 





